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NIMES 



INTRODUCTION 



« The South of France » writes Alexander Dumas in 
his Travel Notes, « is so fine, so grand and so Roman 
that Rome itself appears to lose in grandeur and beauty 
in comparison ». This flattering statement is especially 
applicable to Nimes. After more than fifteen hundred 
years Nimes' historical buildings recall the image of 
the triumphant Roman empire generously spreading 
the benefits of civilisation and the smile of Art over aU 
her conquests. 

Nimes is a Latin town. How pleasant it is, standing 
above the Arena, with the illustrious past in one's mind 
to murmur Mistral's magnificent appeal : 

Aubouro-fe, rago latino, 
Souto la capo dou souleu, 
Lou rasin brun b'oui dins la tino 
Lou vin de Dieu gisclara leu. 

« Pantheons are peopled with the pure forms of thy 
women ; all hearts have palpitated at thy triumphs and 
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tears, the earth flowers when thou art happy, thy madness 
makes each one mad, and the whole world went into mourn- 
ing for thy glory departed. » 

In such a favoured spot, the poet's optimism appears 
in nowise exaggerated. Before one he immortal testimo- 
nies of strength and beauty ; the Magne Tower, the 
Amphitheatre, the Fountain, Diana's Temple, the Mai- 
son Carree, and in the distance the bold arches of the 
Gard Bridge, the proud ancestor of the Roquefavour 
Bridge. Nimes of necessity therefore bids us admire 
the people-king. This conquered city makes us love the 
conqueror, which is but just, for it offers us the rare 
example of a city beautified, instead of ruined by its 
masters, and of a central power which filled its pro- 
vinces with splendid works of art, instead of spoiling 
them. 

But this took place in long past times ! 

In spite of its share of ups and downs, Nimes managed 
to keep a fair proportion of its artistic treasures ; some 
of the finest vestiges of Roman occupation are still 
standing, notwithstanding frequent Barbarian inva- 
sions, and the oft misplaced zeal of restoring architects. 
Some tutelary deity, — Diana herself perhaps, who had 
her temple here — miraculously protected it, and so 
it has remained the great Latin town of the South of 
France. 

But Rome left evidences of her kindly power not only 
in the master-pieces of architecture and sculpture, for 
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to a close observer, the inhabitants of Nimes discover 
certain shades of character which come down from the 
long past Roman conquest. Rightly has the historian 
Hippolyte Bazin said : 

« The taste of the people of NJmes for all that is Roman 
manifests itself in the most divers and unexpected forms. 
Out of all its famous children , did they not choosent Aoninus 
to whom to erect a statue ? The streets are named after 
Augustus, Agrippa, Trajan, Adrian, and in the registers of 
births, Christian names such as Numa, Titus, or Flavian 
are frequently met with. 

Nor is their character unlike that of the old Romans in 
its bluntness and virility, they have the same tastes and 
occasionnally the same violence. Bull fights, numerous as 
they are all over the South, at Nimes often give rise to 
stormy displays of popular feeling. On great festival days, 
when every possible corner of the Amphitheatre is crowded, 
the same excitement gains the spectator, that, fifteen cen- 
turies before stirred the Roman populace. In those moments 
of fever, woe\ to the toreador, who, in the presence of a 
vicious bull, shows the slightest want of pluck. The angry 
mob cry and jeer, exactly as of old it called for the death 
of the defeated gladiator. Therefore it is rigat to say that 
nowhere -so much as at Nimes does Roman history live 
again. » 

« No doubt the Roman conquerors were charmed by 
the maidens of the Colonia Nemausensis, just as the 
Phocoeans had been by the dark maidens of the coast, 
and were not loth to settle down in that country. To 
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these unions the men of Nimes with their graceful wives 
and daughters owe their good quahties, and the town 
itself its beauty. 

It would not, however, be just, to limit the history of 
Nimes to the period of Roman occupation ; the town 
existed before the coming of the conquerors of Gaul, and 
its greatness survived their fall. 

We shall have to speak of great events which happened 
in more modern times ; memorable sieges, the defence 
of municipal rights, and religious struggles. We shall 
have to admire its artistic, scientific, agricultural and 
commercial vitality. But in order to give it its proper 
stamp, we shall call it « the town of Antoninus the Pious », 
just as one says of Avignon, that it is « the town of the 
Popes. » 

On the subj ect of our monographof Aix', certain readers 
reproached us with saying too much about the antique 
past of the capital of Provence, objecting that they 
know ciU about the Salyens, Sextius Calvinus, Caius 
Marius, the Catalan Counts and those of the House of 
Anjou, that all we said about these was labour lost, and 
that the real interest of the book only begins with the 
iS"" century, and the account of its mansions and works 
of art. 

With the greatest respect for our critics, we cannot 
agree with them on this point, and only beg to reply 

I. Aix-en-Provence. A volume of 122 pages, with 18 engraved plates. 
Bibliothique Rigionaliste Bloud et 0°, Paris, 1907. 
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that we are not writing these manuals for a few learned 
men, who know far more about the matter than we do 
ourselves, but for the masses. 

When we publish our larger edition of this work, our 
aim will be quite different. Then we shall try to give our 
personal contributions to scientific research, to attempt 
something that has not yet been done, to study Nimes 
not only as it is, but to bring back in imagination all 
that has ever belonged to it, that is to say, by means of 
bas-reliefs, sarcophagi and all other works of art, to cons- 
truct by description and image one continuous whole. 

In her book on the Greco-Roman Venuses of the Rhone 
Valley, M™^ Jeanne de Flandreysy was the first to have 
this idea, when she said, speaking about the crouching 
Venus of Vienna (Dauphine), (like her elder sister the 
Venus of Aries and so many others, in the Louvre Mu- 
seum) : 

« Alas ! always the Louvre, when it would be so nice to 
see those old Roman colonies once more clothed with all 
their marbles, all their bronzes and all their jewels. 

» O pulchra Vienna I as Martial once said, by whom ha.st 
thou let thyself be despoiled of the famous silvered-bronze 
goddess'-Bead', one of the master pieces of antique statuary ? 
where is the large portative foculus^, which has only its like 
in the Naples Museum ? and the Silenus Criophorus' with 
its archaic air, and the three bracket-busts of Jupiter, 
Neptune and Mars* ? For whom smiles thy famous Faun', 

1-2-3-4. Lyons, Musee des Antiques.. 
5. Mus^e du Louvre. 
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whose wanton gaity has amused thy quaestors, thy procon- 
suls, thy aediles and thy primipiU ? What jealous collector's 
gallery hides the fine youthful bust' and the flower-crowned 
asses' heads^ pertaining to the feast of Lupercal ? Where is 
the magnificent silver vase^ representing the four seasons sea- 
ted on panthers ? And thy Roman and Gallo-Roman statues 
of Hercules' ? and thy statue of Hygeia,' and thy Silenus" 
carrying ^a ram on his shoulders' ? » 

Then all our efforts shall henceforth be directed to 
restoring, as far as it lies in our power, their ancient 
wealth to the cities. And we shall apply the same pro- 
gramme, not only to Nimes, but also to all the Greco- 
Roman towns of the Rhone valley, many of which have 
been stripped bare. So true is this, that scholars and 
artists, wishing to study the towns of Vaison or Vienna, 
only to quote two, are obliged to go either to the British 
Museum, or to Brunswick, Munich, the Vatican and so 
forth. 

Since we can never restore to our country, to our 
Greco-Roman valley the original works of art formerly 
belonging to it, — some of them incomparable, perhaps 
unique in the world, like that example of refined art, the 

1. Musee National of Saint-Germain. 

2. In the Collection of M. Thiers. 

3. In England. 

4. Vatican Museum. 

5 In the collection of M. Jacquemin. 

6. Lyons. MusSe des Antiques. 

7. Jeanne de Flandreysy, Les Venus grico-romaines de la ValUe du 
Rhdne, p. 9, Lemerre, 1905. 
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Diadumenus of Vaison', which was handed over, in 1868, 
to the Trustees of the British Museum, for the net price 
of £ 1. 000 — at least we can bring them back by means 
of pen and pencil. We shall search aU the European 
museums, and all the great sanctuaries of the world, in 
order to restore to our Provence that wounded and muti- 
lated antique goddess, the tiniest of her members or of 
its old smiles and tears. 

This small edition is intended for the general public, and 
its aim is the dissemination and decentralisation of 
knowledge. Anyone who travels in the South of France, 
not devouring miles of country in train or motor-car, but 
stopping in the villages and conversing with the villagers, 
quickly notices that the middle classes as well as the 
peasants, old as well as young, are completely ignorant 
of their local history. As for the majority of teachers — 
whose influence is becoming so important, above all in 
the smaller districts — they think • themselves insulted 
and treated as reactionaries (the very worst of insults), 
if questioned about the ruins of some chateau, or of some 
bridge or church. 

Without being guilty of secessionist ideas, for we 
think it unnecessary to defend ourselves from such a 



I. Consult Lentheric. Le Rhone m. II. — Ravet. Mnnunents de VArt 
antique hoo]s. IV 1882. — J. D. Long. Researches in Roman Antiquities 
in the Vocomtian Land (Acad, des inscrip. Mem. des sav. etrangers, 2' 
s&ie II)i — Description de la province Narbonnaise selon le texte de 
Pline (Acad, royale des jnscript. et bell, lett., v. XXIX. Paris 1764). 
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charge, it still seems to us that if children were given 
some notions of events having happened on their native 
soil, both teachers and scholars Would be the gainers. 
The governing principles of Antoninus the Pious and 
Augustus would be far more profitable to the Common- 
wealth than doctrines of revolt and disorder. And what 
a fine and instructive school for Colonists ! 

We shall then persevere in our methods, which seem to 
us eminently adapted to the end aimed at by the Regiona- 
list Collection. 

In the monograph on Nimes, we shall in addition more 
carefully indicate than in the one on ALx, the numerous 
sources of information, in order to facilitate the task of 
whatever readers are desirous of studying more tho- 
roughly specially interesting points. 



CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL NOTES 



According to tradition, Nimes was a sacred spot in the 
centre of a druidical forest ; in the department of Le Gard 
are still to be found numerous megalithic monuments, 
and dolmens found in the depths of woods of white and 
evergreen oak'. 

The first settlement on the present site of Nimes which 
history mentions, was that of the Celtic tribe, the Areco- 
mic Volci. Their choice was prompted by religious consi- 
derations, to establish the worship of the Celtic deity 
Nemausus, a kind of fountain god. In addition it gave 
them easy access to neighbouring peoples. They laid 
down roads, on each side of which tumuli quickly sprang 
up, avoiding on the one hand the marshes of the plains, 
and on the other the steep ascents of the Cevennes. Going 
over these Celtic thoroughfares at the present time, guided 
by the heaps of stones which mark the primitive tombs of 

I. Leon AU^gre, Les monuments megalithiques du Gard. On the pre- 
historic period set: : de Christol. Notice sur les ossements fossiles des 
cavernes du Gard and Cazalis de Fondouce. L'homme dans la vallee infi- 
rieure du Garden. 
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those long-dead beings, one cannot help feeling a certain 
amount of melancholy ; there the archeologist may turn 
up troughs full of calcined bones, moulded earthenware, 
and the iron swords which these intrepid warriors never 
abandoned even in death'. The Arecomic Volci must have 
been a pretty powerful tribe^, Strabo says that they 
mere masters of the port of Narbonne, but according to 
the more reliable testimony of Ptolemy, this port was in 
the possession of the Tectosages Volcae, who occupied the 
land around Toulouse. However, the Arecomics extended 
their authority over a score of strongly fortified oppida, 
which served as centres for Celtic encampments. This 
latter tribe chiefly lived by hunting and agriculture, 
chasing the boar and other wild animals, breeding cattle 
and farming their lands. But since trading was in a cer- 
tain degree necessary to them, they early entered into 
relations with the Greeks of Marseilles. 

« Marseilles, says Hippolyte Bazin, was only 25 leagues 
away and the Marseilles Emporiums of Heraclea (St-Gilles) 
and Ugernum (Beaucaire) were so to speak at their doors. 
So it is in no way astonishing to find traces of Grecian in- 
fluence in the archeology of Nimes. This influence is first of 
all to be seen in the oldest Volcian coins, which are of the 

1. E. Pothier, Sepulture prSromaines trouvees dans les environs de 
Nimes, 1890. 

2. For the history of the origin^! of Nimes, consult Edm. Barry. 
Nemausus Arecomicorum, 1872, and among ancient authors Ptolemy. 
Geography book II ch. ix ; Pdlybus, book III ; Livy book XXI ; Strabo, 
Geography book IV ; Pompbnius Mela. De Sita Orbis, book II, ch. v ; 
Festus Avienus, Ora maritima. 
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form of the Greek Dioscures, with Grecian inscriptions : 
M. Mommsen has shown that their relative weights were 
fixed according to the Greek system. Is it not likewise the 
Greek alphabet which is found on the Celtic inscriptions of 
Southern Gaul ? Their interpretation has given rise to many 
discussions ; some see in them vestiges of the tongue of our 
fathers ; others claim that it is Greek corrupted by contact 
with the Celtic language. However that may be, they afford 
evident proof of the spread of Hellenism in the country. 

» Some years ago there was found in the ground at Nimes 
a colossal woman's head wearing a diadem, which is suppo- 
sed to be the figure of Marseilles. There was also found a bas- 
relief belonging to the IH"' century B. C, and like the head, 
made of marble. On the latter is carved an adoration scene. 
The purity of the design and the cleverness of the workman- 
ship prevent us from considering it as the work of local art, 
but rather point to the fact that regular intercourse must 
have existed between the Celtic and the Greek town. » 

It was therefore due to the influence of Marseilles that 
the city of the Arecomic Volcians began to grow civilised. 
To Rome was to fall the completion of the work commen- 
ced by the sons of Phoceus, which could not of course be 
accomplished without bloodshed, though it may be said 
that the bloodshed with all its ensuing troubles was redu- 
ced to a minimum. 

The first collision took place in 122 B. C, after the vic- 
torious campaigns of Domitius and Fabius against the 
Allobroges and Arverni. 

The Romans fought against the Volcas to keep open 
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the route between Italy and the Iberian Peninsula, as it 
was necessary to be able to send troops to Spain as quickly 
and safely as possible. As early as 121 B. C, the Roman 
army seized Nimes and occupied the country round. In 
77 B. C, the Arecomici, now under the dominion of 
Rome, on the advice of Lepidus espoused the cause of 
Sertorius. The victorious Pompey punished them for 
their adhesion by giving their land to Marseilles, 
which kept it until 46 B. C. 

Julius Caesar began to settle colonies in the Narbon- 
nese, by billeting the 51" legion at Aries, the 11 ""at Nar- 
bonne, and the veterans of the 11*, 7"' and 8"" at 
Orange, Beziers, and Frejus. After the battle of Actium, 
Augustus gave a part of the territory of the Arecomici 
to the Egyptian Greeks who were among his auxiliary 
troops. 

c( In their new country, these Egyptian Greeks felt 
quite at home ; the sun at Nimes often burns as fiercely as 
in the East, and to their east the Rhone, overflowing its 
banks on days when it was swelled by torrents, recalled the 
inundations of the Nile. As for the Arecomici, in return for 
the lands taken away from them, they acquired the Latin^ 



I. Spe de works of M. G. Maurin on V Administration de la colonie 
nimoise d Vepoque gallo-romaine, 1885, and of M. Hippolyte Bazin on 
Nimes gallo-romain. For the history of Nimes those of our readers wish- 
ing to further study the subject should consult the following works : 
Histoire generale du Languedoc by Dom Vaissette (Privat edition) ; 
I'Histoire civile, ecclesiastique et litteraire de la ville de Nimes by L6on 
M6nard issued 1750-1787 and reissued 1874-1876. 7 vols 8 mo ; VHis- 
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Rights. Such is the origin of the colonisation of Nlmes, and 
the reason why the asses struck at Nimes bear on one side 
the heads of Augustus and Agrippa the admiral of the 
Actium fleet, and on the other the palmtree of Egypt and 
the crocodile of the Nile. » 

Augustus showed a particular predilection for the city 
of Nimes. He gave it an imposing ring of walls, and monu- 
mental gates, and lendered pious hommage to the god 
Nemausus, who, moved by such attention, changed his 
name to Nemausus-Augustus. Augustus' son-in-law, 
Agrippa, caused to be erected the building called the 
Temple of Diana, and also, if tradition is to be believed, 
the acqueduct {Pont du Gay ^) which brought the waters of 
the Eure and Airan into the town. 

To Agrippa was given the title of Curator perpetuus 
aquarum, and, as far as Nimes is concerned, he seems to 
have fulfilled the duties of his office with special care and 
marked preference. 

Augustus' grandson, Caius Caesar, became the patron 
of the Colonia Augusta Nemausensis, and established 
there a xyste'^ at his own expense. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the colony of 



toire et Description de Nimes by D6sir^ Nisard 1842, 8 mo. The following 
are interesting as documents ; the works of Poldo d'Albenas, J. de 
Granverol, La Ferriere. Valettes de Travessac, Maucomble, Bonafous etc 
and especially the collection of the excel'eht review Nemausa. 

I. A « xyste » among the Romans was an open terraca running above 
the colonnade decorating the fafade of a viJIa : There they went to 
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Nimes dedicated a temple to the Princes of Youth, Cams 
and Lucius Caesar, the adopted sons of the Emperor 
Augustus : this building is the Maison Carree. Already 
numerous inhabitants of Nimes went to seek their for- 
tune in Rome ; several became senators and knights ; 
the most celebrated was Domitius Afer. Nimes always 
remained faithful to Augustus' successors, _ and gave 
striking evidences of its gratitude. Statues were erected 
to Tiberius and Trajan. Stopping here on his way back 
from Great Britain, Adrian heard the news of the death 
of the Empress Plotina, the wife of Trajan, who had 
always been a great benefactress for him. To her memory 
he erected a basilisk. But it was the memory of Antoninus 
the Pious that rightly remained dear to the hearts of the 
people. This emperors paternal grandfather was Titus 
Aurelius Fulvus, a native of Nimes. Antoninus considered 
Nimes as his second country, and showered benefits 
upon it'. It is easy to imagine how important the capital 
of the province then became, for the mile-stones of the 
Domitian way, which were counted before from Narbonne, 
began to be counted during this reign from Nimes^ This 
fact, at any rate, proves that Nimes had become the 
principal town of the Province. 

breathe the fresh air, talking and discussing philosophical questions as 
Cicero did on the xyste which he had built to his house at Tusculum. 

1. We shah speak more at length of Antoninus the_Pious in the chap- 
ter about the glories of Nimes. 

2. Memoir of M. A. Aures on the Bornes milliaires du cUpartement du 
Gard,. Nimes. Catilan, 1877. 
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It was, in fact, in the 3 '''" century, one of the richest and 
most important towns of Gaul, with its ring of ramparts, 
flanked by ninety towers, its temples and baths, and 
perhaps also its Amphitheatre ; it was, in addition, famous 
for its piety and religious festivals. We have remarked 
the Celtic worship of Nemausus was particularly held in 
honour, and this had caused it to be named Colonia 
Nemausenis : 

« The Romans, as has rightly been said, were accustomed 
never to interfere with the religions beliefs of the people 
they conquered, provided they offered no danger to the 
State, and Augustus made the native gods instrumental in 
strengthening his influence ; not only did he allow full free- 
dom to worship the different gods, but he admitted the latter 
into the Roman Pantheon as Lares, on condition that each 
god added his name to its own ; thus Nemausus became 
Nemausus- Augustus. And this was not all. As Nimes was 
a spot venerated by pilgrims, people flocked there from all 
parts of the Arecomic country, and the emperor, in order 
to win the hearts of the population, publicly joined in their 
devotions to their favourite deity. This was why he erected 
in the environs of the spring of Nemausus sumptuous buil- 
dings, which aroused feelings of pious gratitude in the 
breasts of the Volcae. » 

Is not this to excel in the art of colonising, and were we 
not right in saying in the introduction, that our colonials 
could not do better than follow on the same lines ? 

The development of the pagan rehgion rendered it 
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difficult to introduce Christianity into this country. 

There was a saint Moneste, a native of Nimes, converted 
to Christianity by St Saturnin, and who died at Navare*. 
but this saint did not preach the new rehgion in his 
native town. It was only towards the end of the s'"" cen- 
tury, that St BausUe or BaudUe openly set about the work 
of evangelising. No doubt there were already a few 
Christians in Nimes, but they formed a very small minor- 
ity. The hagiographs inform us that this town « already 
contained at the time that the blessed St Baudile won the 
martyr's crown, a large number of men imbued with the 
errors and superstitions of the Gentiles". » This obstacle 
did not stop the saint of Nimes, he even tried to oppose 
the celebrating of a pagan festival, and was martyrised 
near Windmill Hill. The legend has it that the saint's 
head rebounded three times on the ground causing three 
springs of water to gush out. For a long time miraculous 
.powers were attributed to the water of St Baudile's 
Springs, and attracted many pilgrims. But the work of 
evangelising was slow. The Christian inscriptions disco- 
vered at Nimes are posterior to the 5"" century. For' 
hundred of years the old Nemausus stood his ground, and 
when at last the triumph of the new faith became inevi- 
table, the Fountain god had to flee into some cavern of 



1. BoUandistes ; Acta sanctorum Feb. 16, pp. 860 and foil. 

2. Acta martyrii Baudilii BoUandistes, may 20 and Gregory of Tours 
de Gloria. Martyrum, ch. lxxxviii. 




Remains of the old bourg of the Arena. — Roman ivindow 
of the Chapel of Saint-Martin des Ar&nes. 
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the Gard, far from his abandoned altars, and Wcis seen 
no more'. 

Christianity was pretty flourishing at Nimes towards 
the end of the 4"" century, and we read of two councils 
being held there in 385 and 393^. The town was then in 
a high state of prosperity, but the invasions of the barba- 
rians were to put an end to its golden age. 

In 407, Crocus, king of the Vandals, seized upon Nimes, 
put to death the principal inhabitants, amongst whom 
was St Felix, the bishop, and destroyed the town. It 
would seem that the Vandals wanted to aim a blow at 
Rome herself in destroying the monuments of Nimes. 
During this first devastating hurricane it was that the 
old Roman baths, the monuments of the emjjerors, and 
most of the religious buildings erected in the reigns of 
Augustus and the Antonini, were destroyed. The Visi- 
goths came afterwards, and twice in the course of the 
5"" century took possession of the town. 

In the midst of such terrible wars, it is curious to notice 
how the taste for study, litterature and art continued. 
We know that the Prefect of the Gauls, Tonnance Fer- 
reol, who lived at Nimes about 450, possessed two magni- 
ficent country houses, one at Trevidon to the right of 
the Tarn, and the other at Prussianum on the bank of 

1. For the religious history of Nimes, consult Leon Menard, Hisioire 
des iveques de Nimes, 1737. 2 vols 8 m°. Germain, Histoire de I'eglise de 
Nimes depuis ses origines jusqu^.d V apparition du protestantisme, 1838- 
1840, 2 vols 8 mo. Abbe Goiffon. Diet, topogr. et hist, du diocise de Nimes, 
1881,8 mo. 

2. 6 councils have been held at Nimes in the foil, years, 385, 393, 
1096, 1284, 1302, 1364, com. Gallia Christiana, Colleetions spiciales des 
Conciles. Histoire generate du Languedoc. 
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the Garden. He had a well-stocked library, of which one 
of his relations, Sidonuis ApoUinairis, has left a detailed 
description. 

Meantime the town suffered enormously from the 
successive sieges, and the merciless reprisals which follow- 
ed each victory. The « Maison Carree » miraculously 
escaped destruction. The Amphitheatre owed its life to 
its being used as a fortress, strengthened by the erection 
of two towers, and surrounded by a moat. The rest of 
the important buildings were destroyed or at least 
dismantled. 

The Saracens wrested Nimes from the Visigoths, but 
were in their turn driven out by Charles Martel, the chief 
of the Franks, whom we must thank for delivering Gaul 
from the Musulman invasion. His victory, however, was 
no unmixed blessing for the city. « Charles Martel », 
writes Menard, « carried disorder and desolation every- 
where. He razed the walls and burned the suburbs of 
Beziers and Agde. The city of Nimes was not spared, 
though it suffered fewer ravages. He burnt the gates and 
puUed down only a portion of the walls, and set fire to 
the Amphitheatre to prevent its being used as a fortress 
by the Saracens or the natives. This vast building, how- 
ever, resisted the flames, and suffered very little damage. » 

Nimes then formed part of the lands owing allegiance 
to the Franks, and was later comprised in the kingdom 
of Acquitaine. 

Under the Carolingians, it was governed by a series 
of counts and viscounts. 

The Viscounty of Nimes, which had become hereditary. 
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was possessed in the middle of the lo"" century by Ber- 
nard, the son of Aton I, and of Diafronisse, and married 
to the Viscountess Gauze or Gauciane, very probably the 
heiress of Bernard I. 

Bernard II left his viscounty, in 956 about, to his 
descendants who afterwards took the surname of 
Trencavel. They exercised an almost absolute power over 
their land, but were obliged to acknowledge the 
suzeranty of the Counts of Toulouse. 

It is only from this time that its history can be traced 
with any amount of certainty. The names of its viscounts 
are as follows : 

Bernard II (c. 956) ; Aton II (c. loio, died 1032) ; 
Bernard Aton III (c. 1027) ; Bernard Aton IV (1084) ; 
Raymond Bernard (c. 1092) ; Bernard Aton V (1130) ; 
Bernard Aton VI (1159). 

Aion II was assassinated by Geraud in 1032. His suc- 
cessor Bernard Aton III was the brother of Frotaire II, 
bishop of Nimes. During the reign of Bernard Aton IV, 
in 1095, Pope Urban V came to preside over a council 
which included seven cardinals, ten archbishops, and 
ninety bishops and abbots, the latter including Richard, 
abbot of St Victor at Marseilles. On the same occasion 
was consecrated the cathedral, which had just been almost 
completely rebuilt. Bernard Aton IV went to the Crusades 
in iioi. Before starting, he made the Knights of the Arena 
take oath to hold their fortress for their viscount and for 
his wife Cecile of Provence. During that Crusade, Ber- 
nard Aton IV, gave half the town of Giblet in Phoenicia 
(between Tripoli and Beryta) to the Abbey of St Victor 
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of Marseilles. He died at Nimes in 1130, leaving four 
daughters and three sons. To his eldest son Roger he 
bequeathed the towns of Carcassonne, Rasez and Albi ; 
to Ras^mond Trencavel, the towns of Beziers and Agde. 
The youngest son received the town of Nimes, taking the 
title of Bertrand Aton V, and dying in 1159. His widow 
Guillemette, eldest daughter of Guillaume IV of Mont- 
pellier, gave birth to a posthumus son a few months 
after her husband's death, but several knights refused to 
acknowledge the baby as viscount. However the mother's 
energy stamped out this beginning of sedition, and 
made the knights of the Arena take an oath of fidelity to 
Raymond V, count of Toulouse, who became the pro- 
tector of the young viscount Bernard Aton VI. All his 
life Bernard Aton VI showed great weakness of charac- 
ter. In 1179, he gave up the city of Nimes to Alphonse II 
of Aragon, ally of Raymond-Berenger III, count of Pro- 
vence. In 1185, turning completely round, he ceded his 
viscounty to Raymond V, count of Toulouse. Finally on 
May 3, 1214, by a donation inter vivos, Nimes and Agde 
fell to the mvader Simon de Montfort. 

This was the end of the viscounty of Nimes, whose 
independance only remains in the municipal institution 
of the « Consulate ». 

We have mentioned several times the Knights of the 
Arena, milites castri arenarum, who formed a curious 
kind of nobility in the midst of the population of Nimes, 
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and had taken oath to defend the amphitheatre against 
all invaders. 

This military aristocracy lived in houses built in the 
interior of the Arena, and looked down with disdain on the 
ordinary citizens whose dwellings and shops occupied 
the rest of the town. 

This antagonism between the aristocratic Arena, and 
the business quarters made itself felt many times during 
the elections of the Consulate, which formed a kind of 
municipal council, freely elected by the population. But it 
must be mentioned, that whatever pride the knights 
showed towards the tradesmen of their town, they forgot 
all differences whenever their common liberties and pri- 
veleges were at stake, and notably in defense of the 
« Consulate ». 

At the end of the 12 * century, the city began to rise 
again, but it only occupied one third of the extent that 
it had in Gallo-Roman times. Count Raymond V, sure of 
the fidehty of the people, allowed them in 1194 to rebuild 
the fortifications. It looked like the dawn of a splendid 
renascence. Alas ! the trials of Nimes were not yet over. 
The successive ravages of the Franks, Visigoths and 
Saracens, were followed by the fury of religious wars ; 
the crusade against the Albigeois was about to spread 
mourning in the whole South'. 



I. For the study of the Crusade of the Albigeois we may point out 
the thesis oi Georges Guibal, the regretted History Professor at the 



Antonin Perbosc has sung, in a fine sirvente the dis- 
tresses of this war : 

<( 'Tis Whitsuntide, when the bud flowers. The vine puts 
out its branches, and in the warm breezes, the beerdrinking 
men of the North smell the grape-flower's intoxicating per- 
fume wandering over the magic countrysides. 

» Under the sky, terrified by this frigthful war, the good 
town of Oc lights up the land, like the proud laugh on a 
wrestler's lips, seeming to say : My wine it is that gives their 
manly ardour to the men of Toulouse on the battle-field, 
o Montfort ! 

» In the immense plain, horrible to look at, he whom the 
South named the Wolf has let loose all his adventurers, 
saying to them : « Snatch up, burn with your own hands the 
vine-stalks, spare not one ; and let the sun see their roots 
wither on the heretic soil. » And Folquet has said : a Count, 
this race must we thus, by fire and sword, tear completely 
from the land, to make room for fresh stocks. » 

» O wine of Languedoc ! long will it be ere joy returns to 
men's mouths. When thy bright song revives, its melody 
will be mixed with the clamours of the fray, in thy drops 
will shine once more the light of burning cities reflected in 
the blood of the slain, and the dreams of the ancestors will 
everlastingly throb therein. » 

Raymond VI openly favoured the Albigeois, and was 
excommunicated by the pope. The city of Nimes took 

University of Aix-Marseilles, on tlie Poime de la Croisade, and the scho- 
larly work of M. Luchaire on Innocent III et la Croisade des Albigeois. 
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his side in the struggle, as well as Beziers, Carccissonne, 
Albi, Toulouse and all the valiant towns of the South 
(1207). For a moment, Simon de Montfort was master of 
Nimes, but in face of the ardent patriotism which he 
found there, he took care to grant a liberal charter (1216). 
On his death (1218), Nimes obtained from the Count of 
Toulouse confirmation of its privileges and continued 
to withstand the northern invaders. Pope Honor6 III in 
vain threatened to deprive Nimes of its bishopric ; but 
it only submitted to the kings of France at the last extre- 
mity, after the victorious campaign of Louis VIII. 

Under Louis IX, and during the regency of Blanche of 
CastUle, the war of the Albigeois was ended by the treaties 
of Meaux and Paris. Count Raymond VII abandoned the 
Comptat Venaissin to the Pope ; Nimes, with the towns of 
Narbonne and Beziers, was given to the king of France. 

There is no need to recall the long poem of the Crusade 
by the troubadour Guillaume de la Tudela. In our own 
times, an inspired voice has awakened the echos of 
those glorious struggles, that of the felibress Philadelphe 
de Gerde, whose sublime accents have protested against 
their being forgotten. 

« Each soul has its mission on earth ; mine is to remember. 
And that is the reason why I set out to battle energetically 
against forgetting. 

1) Sing, brothers, sing, if such is your task ; sing, if such is 
your desire. As for me, where heavy heart is memory- 
haunted I must weep over the past. 
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» That is why I go, wnerever I pass, searching- and awa- 
kening, but alas ! I only stir up from the soil blood and 
mourning. For the pirates of that dark age, sowed so much 
woe in our land, that the earth is still red and the sky dar- 
kened. 

» Sing, you others, of the time of glory, the gay time of 
love and joy ; I will keep alive the memory of the time of 
darkness. 

» But alas ! with castles in ruins and devastated plains 
I alone dream of the revenge which is our right since the time 
of Muret. 

» Muret ! Muret ! who dare think of him ? 

» So many things happen in seven hundred years ! but 
for us all is summed up in one word, a halter for our necks 1 

» Formerly so proud, but now with bent head and droo- 
ping shoulders, with lustreless eye we regard the owls and 
hawks gloat over our land. 

Beliefs, customs, goods and language have all passed 
away, and our renown down to our very names, remember ! 
— and the little we have left will pass away too ! 

» Each soul has its mission on earth ; mine is to remember. 
And that is the reason why I set out to battle energetically 
against forgetting. » 

All know that in the first chapter of Calendan, Mistral 
recalls in an energetic strophe the struggle of the South 
against the « Picard, German and Burgundy Barons ». 
In a note the poet very clearly expresses his opinion on 
this so-called religious war. He says : 

« Although the crusade commanded by Simon de Mont- 
fort was ostensibly only directed against the heretics of 
the South, and later against the Count of Toulouse, the free 
towns of Provence quite understood that, behind the mask 
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of religion, hid a racial feud, and in spite of their being 
Catholics, they boldly took up arms against the crusaders. 

» Though French historians generally condemn our cause, 
yet when we read in Provencal chronicles the painful tale 
of that iniquitous war, our lands devastated, our towns 
sacked, the people massacred in the churches, and the 
excellent Count of Toulouse, the Country's shining light, 
robbed and humiliated, and on the other hand the brave 
resistance of ' our fathers uttering their enthusiastic cry, 
Tolosa ! Marselha ! Avinhon ! Provensa ! it is impossible for 
our blood not to be stirred, and for us not to exclaim with 
Lucan ; Victrix causa Diis placuit sed victa Catoni. » 

If these southern patriotic cries seem too violent, we 
can refer to the work of M. Luchaire, who has meted out 
the exact amount of responsibility to the persons engaged 
in that civil war, and thrown light on the real part played 
in it by Pope Innocent III. M. Luchaire regrets as much 
as our poets the disasters that that crusade brought 
upon the South. 

In the meantime, the city of Nimes had made a treaty 
with the Repubhc of Aries. On Aug. II, 1213, « Arnaud, 
bishop of Nimes et Michel de Moriez, archbishop of Aries, 
accompanied by the Consuls and the chief nobles of their 
towns went to Bellagarde, a borough situated half way 
between the two towns. There, all being assembled in 
the gardens, near the castle of that place, a treaty of 
alliance was passed between the towns of Aries and 
Nimes, by which it was agreed between the inhabitants 
of both towns and of the district round, both knights 
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and commons, to keep the peace, to administer justice, 
to live in strict friendship and union, to help one another 
against all who should attack their persons, goods, rights 
or liberties. It was also agreed not to exact from the 
inhabitants of either town any payments either for the 
judges or for fees, whenever they went to law in the courts 
of Aries or Nimes.' » 

St Louis passed through Nimes in 1248, and stopped 
there again on his return from the crusade of 1254. By 
a charter, he forbade the bailiffs hindering the free circula- 
tion of wine, corn or any kind of provisions except in case 
of great emergency ; he further reestablished the consulate 
under its ancient forml St Louis returned to Nimes in 
1270, and always showed great kindness to that city. 

Philip the Bold's attitude was less favourable towards 
the town. He was at difference with the Consuls of Nimes 
about the filling up of the moats around the Arena. The 
inhabitants would have been pleased for the building to 
preserve its fortress-like aspect, but the consuls were 
obliged to give way to the orders of the king. 



1. Mtoard, Histoire de Nimes (Reissued in 1874-1876 vol. I pp. 241- 
242) . For the convenience of our readers we here give the necessary indi- 
cations for reference to this work for each of the periods, vol I from the 
beginning to 1312, vol. II 1313-1377, vol. Ill 1378-1481, vol IV 1482- 
1565, vol. V 1566-1635, vol. VI 1636-1755, vol. VII. Supplementary 
studies on the monuments. This work, which has been thoroughly 
revised, will be read with interest by those desirous of knowing the his- 
tory of Nimes. 

2. Comp. Histoire du Languedoc. 
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Philip the Fair, the persecutor of the Templars, was 
at Nimes in 1285, and Pope Clement V in 1309. 

During the reign of the unhappy Charles VI, Nimes was 
taken by the Duke of Burgundy, but the dauphin, who 
later became Charles VII, took it back in 1420. Francis I, 
after visiting it, founded a college there, and caused 
fruitful excavations to be made on the site of the old 
buildings. Numerous Roman asses were discovered there, 
and the king granted to Nimes as their arms, the crocodile 
and palm tree found on the reverse of these coins, whose 
obverse represented the heads of Augustus and Agrippa. 
During his stay, he was taken to the Sartanette Grotto, 
near the Pont du Gard. Later on Henry IV, made the 
same excursion. 

The consequences of this royal visit were fortunate for 
the town of Nimes. At the end of the 14'" century, it was 
more or less abandoned, only containing a few hundred 
inhabitants. In the 16 "" century, thanks to the works we 
have just spoken of, the monuments of the old town 
began to reappear, and the new town to develop. Unfor- 
tunately, it was to become the prey of religious and poli- 
tical struggles, which had already caused it such misfor- 
time. 

In 1551, Maurice Secenat, a native of the Cevennes, 
together with several of his co-religionists was burned as 
a heretic. Peter of Lavau, who for some years had been 
making numerous converts to Protestantism, was hang- 
ed in 1555. These preachings, however, bore their fruit. 
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William Moget, coming from Geneva, founded in 1559 a 
first Protestant community'. The reformers felt their num- 
bers and influence increasing. They could not resist the 
cruel desire for retaliation. On Sept. 29, 1567, Michaelmas 
day, they organised a terrible massacre of the Catholics, 
known by the name of the Michelade. Through the energy 
of the governor William of Villars ,St Bartholemew's day 
passed off at Nimes without the bloody scenes of Faris. 
On Nov. 8, 1578, a treaty signed at Nimes put an end to 
the hostilities, which continued, however, in Haut-Lan- 
guedoc, the Comtat-Venaissin and the Principahty of 
Orange, in spite of the Peace of Bergerac. 

Nimes rose against Louis XIII, in 1621, with the towns 
of Bas-Languedoc ; and only submitted after the taking 
of La Rochelle (1629). It was then an important centre ; 
the Etats met there in 1636. On the entreaties of Bishop 
Cohon, the king, in 1638, established a parliament there, 
to which he gave authority over the greater part of Lan- 
guedoc ; but the Parhament of Toulouse had too much 
prestige and influence to allow such a dangerous rival to 
develop. 

The consulate continued its enlightened management 
of the interests of the town. We give a significant anecdote, 
which redounds to the honour of the consuls, and to 
which we would particularly draw the attention of 
M. Andr^ Hallays. 

« The consuls, writes Menard, showed no less zeal in the 
preservation of the antiquities of the town. Some private 

I. Comp. A. Borrel. Histoire de I'eglise chretienne reformU de Nimes. 
1844, 8 mo. 
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individuals had undertaken to pull down the remains of 
the old walls for their own use. Amongst them was Jean 
Guirandec, the same who had been allowed to build a mall 
ground, but he had entirely disregarded one condition of the 
permission, that he was not to touch the old walls surroun- 
ding his land. 

)) These repeated enterprises obliged the consuls to sum- 
mon the ordinary town council, on Monday. July 13 of that 
year, 1643, Their mouth-piece. Louis Trimond, the First 
Consul, with a vehemence which was an honour to their good 
taste, laid before the assembly the indignation such acts 
caused them. « Has been proposed, that the antiquities, 
with which this town is ornamented, are scJ considerable, 
and held in such esteem, that the most distant nations come 
from the most remote places to see and admire them. And 
this ought the more to move the hearts of the inhabitants 
of the said Ntmes, to religiously preserve them, and prevent 
them from being ruined, demolished or buried. Nevertheless, 
the said consuls have been informed that certain invididuals 
Uving in the said town, among others a man named Guiran- 
denc, prefering their own interest to that of the public, go so 
far as to demolish and ruin the vestiges and marks of the old 
walls of ancient Nimes, which have been, for so many 
centuries, preserved by the inhabitants of the said Nimes with 
so much care, in order to serve as witnesses to the greatness 
of the palmy days of old Nimes. And this ought not to be 
allowed. On the contrary, the aforesaid marks and vestiges 
ought to be preserved to let posterity know by these 
marks what former centuries have seen '. » 

I. Archives of the Hotel de Ville. Register of the 17 th cent, containing 
the deliberations of the Town Council. 
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» The whole council agreed to the praiseworthy views of 
the municipal magistrates. It was unanimously decreed to 
oppose in the name of the town, the destruction of what 
remained of the old walls of Nimes, against all who should 
undertake such destruction, and to take all the steps necessary 
to bring them before the judges, to prevent them from car- 
rying out such destruction, or to compel them to make 
good whatever parts they should already have destroyed... » 

In spite of the religious dissensions, in spite of the 
departure of the Lombard colony, which had for a long 
time been responsible for the more important trading, 
the prosperity of the town continued to increase. It had 
seen rich-cloth, silk and velvet manufactures established. 
Unfortunately, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes for 
a time stopped its onward movement. Many Protestants 
of Nimes preferred to abandon their country rather than 
their faith, others took refuge in the Cevennes, where they 
threw in their lot with the Camisards. 

Louis XIV had a citadel build for the purpose of sub- 
duing a possible revolt of the people of Nimes. He sent 
into all Languedoc, « inspectors of missions », including 
the celebrated Abb^ Du Chayla, against whom the Pro- 
testants rose in rebellion. On April i, 1703, the massacre 
of the Porte des Carmes took place, in which a large num- 
ber of Protestants perished. Flechier, speaking of this 
event in one of his letters, mentions the scandal caused by 
the fanatics, « who dared to sing their psalms and preach 
during the same time that we were saying our vespers ! » 
In 1704, the chief of the Camisards, Jean Cavalier made 
his submission to Villars, and the interview took place in 
the garden of the Recollets. As long as the Protestants 
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were not allowed freedom of worship, they met to hold 
their services in the Grotte des F^es. 

Whilst on the subject of this grotto, it in interesting to 
call to mind that a small Gallo-Roman altar, found at 
Nimes and transfered to the Avignon Museum, bears the 
following inscription : 

FATIS 

G. POMPONIUS 

V. S. L. M. 

« To the Fairies, Caius Pomponius in fulfilment of his 
vow'. » The Protestants had, therefore, to hold their ser- . 
vices in secret until the Revolution, but these obstacles 
did not prevent them from following their religion, nor 
Jacques Saurin (1677-1730) and Samuel Petit from preach- 
ing, nor the latter from attempting to unite all Christian 
churches in the 17"" century. 

In spite of all, our town of Nimes went on expanding. 
About 1564, Traucat, a native of Nimes imported the 
mulberry tree into the South of France, and lauded the 
cultivation of this tree in a little book, which Henry IV. 
allowed to be dedicated to him. A workman of Nimes, 
called Cuvillier was the first to introduce into his town the 
stocking-loom. This invention caused wealth to flow in, 
and even the Revolution did not check its activity, for 
the town suffered more, perhaps, in 1815, than in 1793. 
Then soldiers and numerous Bonapartists were butchered; 
more royalist than the king, certain inhabitants of Nimes 

I. Otto-HirschfeH. Inscription GallicE Narbonensis latincc. Berlin, 
1888, no. 3046. 
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let loose in their town the disgraceful Terreur Blanche ; 
the Procurer general, Cavallier, bravely tried to oppose 
these brutal executions, but he lost his place for his 
pains. Even women, the 2 sisters Auris, for example, were 
torn out of their house, and their throats cut. Not only 
were political adversaries killed, but their dwellings 
pulled down ; the house of Souquet was razed to the 
ground, that of Mourgues burnt, that of Noguier, a retired 
officier, reduced to ruins. The Duke of Angouleme was 
obliged to come in person to put down such atrocities. Let 
us turn our thoughts from these painful events and enter 
the peaceful domain of Art. 




Temple of Diana, from an old print. 



CHAPTER 11 

THE RAMPARTS. - THE MAGNE TOWER. - THE 
WATER WORKS THE PONT DU CARD. — THE FOUN 
TAIN. — THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 



We have already shown how Augustus surrounded 
the town with strong ramparts. On an inscription above 
Augustus' gate may be read : Imp. c^sar div. f. Augus- 
tus COS. X TRIB. POTEST VIII, PORTAS MUROSQUE COL. 
DAT. 

« The Emperor Caesar Augustus, son of divine Julius, 
consul for the tenth time. Tribune of the People for the 
eighth time gives gates and walls to the Colony. » 

This may be considered as a sort of certificate of iden- 
tity of the ramparts of Nimes, most of which date from 
the year 15 B. C 

These magnificent walls have, unfortunately, not 
always been treated with due respect. Charles Martel, as 
we have seen, brought fire and sword to bear against 
them : he pulled down all that part which defended the 
heights of the town, and for a long time, there was only 

I. Comp. Aug. Pelet. Essai sur I'enceinte romaine de Nimes 1861, 8 mo. 

3 
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left of them a line of walls in the lower town, Raynnond V. 
allowed the fortifications to be rebuilt in 1194. The 
Duke of Rohan, a Protestant general, finished them later, 
in 1621. But the year after, peace having been concluded, 
these additions were pulled down again. In 1625 they 
were once more built up only to be again destroyed in 
1629. However in 1686, the king ordered the building to 
be proceded with ; then the town, as it got bigger, out- 
grew the original walls, which are now enclosed in the 
modern town, and have often had to fall before the 
necessities of street-laying. Especially towards the north- 
ern side, have they been taken down by owners of 
« mazets », in the work of enlarging their gardens. 

It is, however, possible to come across traces of the old 
circle of ramparts. 

The Colonia Nemausensis, as well as Rome, was a City 
of seven Hills. Built on a group of hills, it extended further 
northwards than the present town'. Starting from the 
Magna Tower, it is possible to follow the direction of the 
ramparts by taking the following as land-marks : foot 
of Mont Cavalier, Mont Auri, Cattle Market, (site of the 
old Circus), France Gate, the Arena, Augustus' Gate, 
Western Courtyard of the Infantry Barracks, the quarter 
of Moulins-a-vent, the Croix de Fer pass, the Canciere 

I. Comp. Germer-Durand. Promenades d'un curieux dans Nimes. 
Enceintes successives de la, ville depuis les Romains jusqu'd nos jours, 
N!mes, Catalan 1874. M. Germer-Durand has also published the results 
of this researches under the title of Dicouvertes archeologiques faites d 
Nimes et dans le Gard. 
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Gate, the Pianette Way, and once again back to the 
Magne Tower. In spite of the incompleteness of this 
reconstruction, it certainly gives, in the main, the posi- 
tion of the old walls. 

The ramparts were flanked by numerous towers, near 
together in the lower town, and farther apart in the 
upper town, their average distance being 80 metres. 

Amongst these defensive works, the best preserved is 
the Magne Tower. In addition to its historical and archeo- 
logical interest, a celebrated pun has saved its name from 
oblivion, the Tour Magne d Nimes... Magnanime ! 

Quite a volume could be written on the legends which 
have arisen around its name. In fact, it seems to have 
greatly stirred popular imagination. It was said to be 
fabulously old and to have been put to strange uses. Some 
said it was built to put the public treasure in, basing their 
assertion on the existence of the tiny rooms, arranged to 
contain the gold, silver and copper of the tribute money 
paid by the 24 Arecomic boroughs of which Nimes 
was the capital. This idea, accepted at different times by 
iU-informed' writers or archeologists, took a very curious 
shape in the popular mind. Like the Mausoleum of St 
Remy, they supposed it to contain hidden treasure. 
Another popular version puts it down as one of the 
numerous dwellings of the Golden Goat. 

At the end of the le"" century, writes M. Roger Peyre, 

I. Comp. Jacques Deyron. Les antiqitites de la ville de Nimes, 1655, 
(chap. IX, p. 46) and the Description des antiquites de Nimes, by Flechier. 
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(' a gardener called Traucat heard about the prophecy of 
a celebrated Provencal astronomer Michel Nostradamus, 
foretelling that a gardener would make his fortune by 
bringing to light a cock of gold buried in the ground. He 
was persuaded that this treasure lay hidden under the 
Magne Tower, and that he himself was the gardener 
appointed to find it. He had several times, come into 
contact with Henry IV., having already helped, in 1564, 
under Charles IX, to spread the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree. These efforts had been highly appreciated and encou- 
raged by the king of Navarre, after he become king of 
France. So Traucat made appHcation to Henry IV, and 
after numerous requests, he obtained letters patent, dated 
from Fontainebleau, May 22 1601, granting him the 
favour he sought. But these letters contained some very 
strict stipulations. He could only make the excavations 
in the presence of the King's Procurer and of such 
persons as this officier thought proper to bring. The 
whole expense was to be borne by Traucat, and pa3nnent 
was to be made or guaranteed beforehand. If the treasure 
were found, one third only was to belong to him, and the 
rest should revert to the crown. 

« This rash and credulous gardener found nothing, and 
his only recompense was the loss of the money laid out, 
and the privilege — which he probably did not value over 
much — of seeing his name coupled to the memory of ■ 
one of the best known monuments of his country. » 

But one unfortunate consequence resulted from 
Traucat's inquisitiveness. The foundations of the tower 
were undermined by the excavations, and had to be 
strengthened by a large stone pillar. 
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In the 16 "" century, Guillaume Bigot, a professor of 
Nimes, gave out that the Magna Tower had probably 
been a mausoleum. And this opinion was in fact supported 
by ingenious comparisons with Eastern mausoleums ; 
the Magne Tower « resembling rather the elegant lines 
of Grecian art, than the massive majesty of Roman 
monuments, corresponded to the period at which the 
nomad Celts were under the influence of Marseilles. » On 
the other hand, this supposition does not exclude the idea, 
that the Magne Tower was a work of defence and a 
watch-tower. To day it rises to a height of 28 metres, for- 
merly it was 40 metres high. It is built on rising ground, 
from which may be seen not only the city of Nimes, but 
also an immense stretch of country, bounded on the east 
by the Apilles, the chain of Vaucluse and Mont Ventoux ; 
on the north by the Cevenngs ; on the west by the moun- 
tains of Herault, amongst which may be distinguished 
the St Loup Peak and even the Canigou ; on the south, 
sa far as the eye can reach, by the ramparts of Aigues- 
Mortes. It would have been hard to find a better point of 
observation. Amongst the details of the building, it may 
be noticed that the staircase was constructed in the 
thickness of the walls, and it is difficult to explain this 
precaution if only a mausoleum were intended to be erec- 
ted. 

This tower has undergone many alterations in the 
course of time. Its summit is reached to-day by an interior 
spiral staircase with 140 steps, built by the architect 
Questel in 1843. The most important alteration is the 
changing of its originally octagonal base into an irregular 
heptagon. Th^ excavations have shown that it existed 
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before the Roman ramparts. In the first century, it was 
incorporated in the general system of defensive works, and 
its base surrounded by fresh stonework, and it must have 
been a successful specimen of artistic labour. « In two 
places, the scappeld ashlarwork of the facing is separated 
by a line of freestone ; above this first course rise four 
Doric pilasters on each face, and above these again, four 
columns, two thirds of their height only emerging. The 
profile of this monument from bottom to top consists 
of a series of steps, its diameter on a level with the first 
ring of freestone being 15 m. 60, as against 15 m. 20 where 
the first columns are, and 14 m. 20 where the second 
columns are. Its light and graceful outlines form a con- 
trast to the usual heaviness of Roman architecture'. » 

After some observations drawn from the monument 
itself and its site, Hippoljrte Bazin offers his opinion that : 
« Considering the warlike nature of their tribes, it is 
natural to suppose that the inhabitants of the Source 
(Fountain of Nimes) were not left in peaceful possession of 
this domain. They were surrounded by robbers, and their 
superior wealth rendered them incessantly liable to be 
attacked. This is the reason why it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a watch-tower on the highest point of the 
rising ground, exactly where the Magne Tower is situated, 
so necessary, indeed, that if all traces of such a tower had 
been lost, one could ea,sily have inferred its existence. 

I. H. Bazia. Nimes gallo-romain, p. 36. 
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« Thus we are led to fix the date of its building at the 
time when Hellenic civilisation flourished with a certain 
vigour in the valley of the Rhone. When this civilisation 
waned, its place was taken by Italian manners and 
customs, thanks to Caesar's organising genius, the Celto- 
Greek art of the Narbonnaise became Celto-Roman, and 
the native element little by little diminished^ until it 
disappeared completely. The Magne Tower, almost the 
only vestige of the lost civilisation, is all the more precious 
on that account, and is worthy of the attention and re- 
spect of all lovers of our national antiquities. » 

The ramparts contained ten gates. To-day we have still 
Augustus' Gate and France Gate. Augustus' Gate was 
built, according to the inscription on it, in the year of 
Rome 739 (15 B. C). Entirely built of Baruthel freestone, 
« it consists of two large openings for carriages, and two 
other smaller ones, separated by pilasters supporting the 
entablature. The Domitian Way, leading from Rome to 
Spain entered the city by this gate ; the road continued 
to the Forum (of which the Maison Carree formed the 
southern extremity) and left the town by the France 
Gate ». On each side of the Jipper part of the great arches 
is carved the fore part of a bull, with its legs bent as if in 
the act of galloping. Above the small arcades is to be 
seen a semi-circular niche ornamented on each side 
with a pilaster and cornice ip the Doric style. When 
Charles VI visited Languedoc in 1389, he ordered a strong- 
hold to be built on the site of the Roman Gate. The old 
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remains served as a support for new fortifications, and the 
work of the Romans completely disappeared beneath 
the additions of the 14"" century. So all memory of 
Augustus' Gate was lost, and when, in 1790, the strong- 
hold was taken down, the higher parts of the gate were 
unwittingly destroyed. The attic with its inscription had 
already been partly carried away, when some intelligent 
townsmen interfered and had the stones replaced as care- 
fully as possible^ This Gate formed an important part of 
the defence of the town, its breadth over all being 39 m. 60 
and the diameter of its towers reaching 9 m. 50. 

Near the Hotel-Dieu, stood the Gate of France, formerly 
more rightly known as the Gate of Spain. 

It is, unfortunately, situated in a narrow street, and 
the bases of the towers which defended it, must be sought 
amongst the neighbouring houses. Its semicircular vault 
measures 4 m. 12 wide and 6 m. 58 high. It is surmounted 
by an attic ornamented with four pilasters. It is regrettable 
that the walls of Nimes have not come down to us in a 
better state of preservation. Like Aigues-Mortes and 
Avignon with their ramparts, it would have attracted 
the admiration of artists and travellers. In a town, which 
has been named, like Rome, the city of Seven HiUs, just 
the walls are wanting to complete the resemblance. 



I. We have taken most of the technical information from the scho- 
larly work by Hippolyte Bazin on Nimes gallo-romain. Consult also the 
curious work by Deyron, Antiquites de Nimes. Grenoble, 1656. 




Hubert Robert. — The Pont du Gard, in the Louvre. 
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The Roman Emperors, not content with strongly 
defending the town of Nimes, laid down, after their 
manner, abundant water-ways, and very cleverly made 
use of the old Nemausus spring'. 

They went 41 kilometres away to bring the waters of 
the source of the Eure (near Uzes) and joined to that the 
source of the Airain. The waters of the Eure are excellent ; 
an inscription carved in Latin on a stone band over a 
well in the courtyard of the chateau of Uz^s, says : « I, 
Sextius Pompeius surnamed Pandus, owner of this land 
by inheritance from my ancestors, have erected this 
modest temple to the Nymphs of this Fountain, of which, 
in my old age as well as in my youth, I have often made 
salutary use". » 

These waters were brought by a canal, which crosses 
the valley of the Gardon, on the celebrated Pont du 
Gard. 

The aqueduct was built by order of Agrippa, the son- 
in-law of Augustus. « The traveller, passing out of the 
waste lands of Eastern Languedoc, perceives green oak- 
trees above a torrent, crossed by three rows of gigantic 
arches built without mortar, whose blocks are in no 
wise decayed, owing to the dryness of the climate. It is 
the Pont du Gard, which so stirred the enthusiasm of 
J.-J. Rousseau. In this land of malediction, he tells what a 



I. Comp. Aristide and Georges Dumont. Les eaux de Nimes, de Paris 
et de Londres, 1874, 8 mo. 

z. AUmer. Revue epigraphique du Midi de la France, vol I p. 36. 
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people of slaves could accomplish in four months to obey 
the whim of tyrants'. » 

In this case, however, the tyrant's whim was a bene- 
ficent one, and gave us one of the grandest examples of 
Roman force. « Before the Pont du Gard », writes Sten- 
dhal, « the soul is cast into long and deep wonder. The 
sight of the Coliseum at Rome hardly affected me more... 
No desire for luxury or ornament is to be found in it ; 
the Romans accomplished such niarvels, not to seek for 
admiration, but simply and solely with an eye to utility'. » 

The aqueduct comprises three rows of arches ; the first, 
containing six, measures 20 m. 12 high, and 171 metres 
wide at the height of the first cyma ; the second, with 
eleven arches is 20 m. 2 high, and 269 metres wide ; the 
third with 35 arches, is 8 m. 53 high, and 269 m wide.The 
immense stones used in the building were brought from 
a neighbouring quarry, about 500 metres away, down 
the Gardon. An inscription carved on the eighth arch of 
the second row gives us to suppose that the name of the 
architect was Veranius. But popular imagination has 
invented a more mysterious account of its origin. In a 
Nimes magazine. M. Maruejol tells us the following 
curious legend of the Pont du Gard*. 

1. Andre Godart. Les routes tT Aries, p. 193. 

2. Stendhal. Mimoires d'un touriste (notes dated from Nimes Aug. 2, 
1837). He further on adds. « This monument, me hinks, must have the 
same effect as sublime music ; it is an event only appealing to choice hearts 
the rest wonderingly dream of the money it must have cost. » 

3. See Le Licvre du Pont du Gard, in the Revue Nemausa, vol I p. 65, 
Nimes. Clavel, 1884. 
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« It was formerly said that the Devil built it, as the 
price of the first soul that went over it. Now it so happe- 
ned that it was a hare that crossed it first. Angry at 
having to be satisfied with such a soul, Satan petrified 
the poor animal, and stuck it on one of the arches, and 
the natives never fail to point it out to visitors, as they 
mention the hare of the Pont du Gard. » 

In reality, this supposed hare is a religious emblem the 
Romans used often to carve on their monuments'. 

The county highway crosses the Garden by a bridge 
built in the 18"" century, alongside the first arch of the 
Roman aqueduct. To get a complete view of the Pont du 
Gard, the visitor much descend the north bank of the 
river. He may thus understand the enthusiasm of artists 
at what Nisard called « the wonder of Languedoc ». 
J.-J. Rousseau wrote in 1741 : « I expected to see a 
monument worthy of the hands that built it. The reality 
exceded my expectations, the only time in my life, that 
such a thing happened to me. » Alexander Dumas, in his 
travelling notes, says that, with the exception of the 
temple of Selinonte, he had never seen anything finer 
than that epopee in stone. 

Amongst contemporary writers, the most lyrical admi- 
rer of the Pont du Gard, is certainly M. Roger Peyre : 

11 What a remarkable example of the union of beauty and 
usefulness ! What technical skill, and admirable proportion 

I. Comp. in particular the commentaries of Leon Menard in the 
seventh volume of his Histoire de Ntmes. 
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in the building ! What force in its lower arches, of which 
the stones,- each simply placed on the other, have held toge- 
ther for twenty centuries. What grace in the small arches 
above, crowning the whole. » 

After such exclamations, quite meridional in their 
enthusiasm, the eminent art critic rightly observes to 
what an extent the bridge blends with surrounding 
scenery. And he proceeds to give us the following charm- 
ing portrait of it. 

« There, as everywhere in Provence, the sun is the great 
painter, and the Pont du Gard must be seen in the full 
splendour of his rays. They then light, up the rosy stones, 
bringing them into relief against the steel-gfey rocks which 
support then. Then, gliding over the deep, motionless 
water, they are reflected, now in green, now in blue, in its 
surface, in which is seen, here and there, black shadows cast 
by the dark trees and boulders of its banks, and, from time 
to time, that of a solitary cloud passing over in the clear 
sky above. The acqueducts of the country around Rome, 
and even the long lines of arcades of the Aqua Claudia could 
not impress the spectator so. » 

Poets, also, have celebrated this king of aqueducts. 
Theodore de Beze sang of it in Latin verse. Provencal 
poets have written its praises. Theodore Aubanel and 
Paul Ardne, on the banks of the Gardon, composed a song 
entitled : Lou Pont dou Gard : 

De cm blu n'a plen si barri 
Dre dins lou gourg dou Gardoun 
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Lou porto-aigo soulitari, 
Lou viei poni d V abandoun. 

« From the blue sky, its arches are full, straight on the 
« gourgs » of the gardon, the solitary aqueduct, the old 
lonely bridge. 

» On the crumbling summit, I will lead thee by the hand ; 
How many suns and moons the Roman bridge has seen. 

» Hold tight to my shoulder ; it is so agreeable to have 
fear : yonder laughs the green water and the nightingales 
sing. 

)) Softly go, my arm encircles thee, kiss me, no one sees 
us. In the sunset, on this knoll we are small, and we are 
kings. 

1) Under the golden arcades the wind of the valley blows, 
let me, mad as the wind, rufHe thy fair hair. 

» Along St James' Way is a flight of joyous stars, if one 
leaves the group I will hie and gather it for thee. 

» The old aqueduct, my sweet one, seems to people 
already lofty enough ; in order to bring thee a nosegay of 
stars we will add to it several portals. » 

In 1844 were discovered the ancient waterworks. 
Remains of masonry and fragments of decoration found 
in its ruins prove that it must have been of a certain 
elegance of style. The delivery reservoir has alone been 
preserved'. 

I. Comp. the description of Pelet in the Memoires de VAcademie du 
Gard, 1845-1846, and the article of M. Thiery in the Dictionnaire des 
antiquites by Darenberg and Saglio. 
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Nimes had, in addition, within its borders some real 
gems in the way of water-service, amongst others the 
famous Spring of Nemausus, deified by the Celts. Close by 
the Romans had erected a theatre, a temple, porticos, 
statues and baths. 

Towards the middle of the 18 * century, an elegant 
garden, decorated according to the taste of the time, was 
designed around the Roman ruins. Let us now examine 
these successive transformations ; 

As we have already pointed out, when Augustus un- 
dertook to embellish the town of Nimes, his first care was 
to romanise the Celtic worship of Nemausus. He erected 
a sanctuary to this god, and the numerous inscriptions 
discovered on the site of the building, called the Temple 
of Diana, lead us to believe that this monument was a 
Temple of Nemausus, or at least a sort of nymphean grot 
in which Nemausus was honoured. The history of this 
temple is very strange. Neglected after the fall of paga- 
nism, it was given by Frotaire I, bishop of Nimes "to the 
Benedictine Nuns. 

» For their chancel, says Menard, they had taken the 
empty space above the ceilings of the recesses at the end, and 
of the room into which the vent-holes of the fire chambers 
opened, and in the wall which is flush with the columns, 
they had made two small square windows opposite the 
entrance-door, just as they are still to be seen. Through 
these windows, they could see into the church. This building 
continued to exist, and was wholly preserved until about the 
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middle 6i the 16"" century. It after suffered a series of 
reverses caused by the vicissitudes of the time, and the 
troubles of the civil wars. The nuns were obliged to abandon 
it in 1592*... This temple was then given up to farmers, who 
put it to different uses. Rulmann elates that one of them 
stored in it a considerable quantities of the wood of some 
olive trees which the severity of the winter that year had 
killed. But an enemy of this farmer set fire to it one night, 
with the result that the whole front of the building was 
greatly damaged. The large stones of the arch over the door- 
way were all blown out, as is proved by the marks they 
have left. But a worse misfortune befell it the year following. 
The Mar^chal de Bellegarde, coming at the head of the 
Catholic troops to blockade Nimes from the side of the plain^, 
the inhabitants hastened to deprive him of the means of 
establishing himself in the Temple of the Fountain, which 
wsa eminently suitable for being fortified owing to the 
strength of its walls and structure. They pulled the whole 
southern side down, and more than half the roof. Finally, 
at the beginning of the year 1622, they, whose duty it was 
to keep in order the bastions of the town, continued their 
depradations, and left it in the state we see it in to-day... » 

The ruins'were not cleared away until about 1750. Fate 
still seemed to be pursuing the unfortunate Fountain God, 
for in the 18"" century, the remains of his temple were 
rebaptised the Temple of Diana, out of respect, no doubt, 
for the Pompadour style. 

Some of the details of its construction are rather inte- 

1. Comp. Menard. Histoire dt Ntmes vol. IV. 

2. Comp. Menard. Histoire de Ntmes yo\. V. 
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resting. Its front is formed of three irregular arches. 
« The interior is a rectangle, 14 m. 80 long, by 9 m. 55 
wide, measured between the facings of the walls. A large 
square alcove, placed in the axis of the temple, with two 
lateral alcoves, formed the end of the cella. Five lateral 
recesses were situated along each side, and finally the 
entrance door had one to the right and left of it. Each 
alcove contained two Corinthian columns, of white 
marble, ornamented with arabesques, each one with a 
pediment and cornice alternatively round and triangular. 
Those near the door were surmounted by triangular semi- 
frontons facing each other. The panels were decorated 
with white marble bas-reliefs. The frame work of the 
building consisted of sixteen columns of mixed styles, 
standing on jutting bases, the whole mounted on a stylo- 
bate. A column was situated between each recess, and in 
each angle of the temple. The large alcove at the end 
contained four pilasters'. » 

Of all this, alas, only shapeless remnants are left, just 
enough to puzzle the sagacity of archeologists, and stir 
the wonder of artists. Canonge has left us a book, entitled 
Terentia or The Temple of Diana and the Baths of Nimes 
under the Roman Emperors, a work full of quaint local 
traditions. M. Andre Godard grows enthusiastic before 
the votive bronzes and the inscriptions of old Nimes. 

I. Grangent. Duraud and Durant, Description des Monuments antiques 
du Midi de la France, vol. I. Departement du Gard, p. 93. 

Cotnp. Andre Palladio. Di Architectura. Book IV, chap, xxix and the 
studies by Deyron, Flechier and Menard 
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« I call up, he says, their prayers amid the flowering briars 
of the Temple of Diana, whose crumbling vaults, still 
so pleasantly close to the water-beds, once more behold, 
in the blue nights, the deities of the Fountains,' the Celtic 
fairies and naiads, and the shades of the Orantes, who 
implore the heavens with outstretched arms, after having 
moistened their eyes and foreheads. They cast several 
sesterces into the sacred hollow of the spring, and these 
offerings have become the numismatic treasure shown 
to-day in the Maison Carree. » 

By the side of the Temple of Diana is the Fountain of 
Nimes. The statue of Augustus, discovered near this 
spring, bears an inscription enabling us to fix the year 
25 B. C. as the time when the Roman baths were construc- 
ted. Originally the inhabitants simply plunged into the 
spring, at the place where it gushed from the ground. 
The Romans erected sumptuous thermal stations with 
elegant ornaments all around. The basins were hollowed 
out below the level of the spring, and a double semicir- 
cular staircase led down to them, adorned with columns 
and statues. 

In the 18 "" century, these, fountain and sculptures, 
which had fallen into utter neglect, were restored. An 
architect of Nimes, named Mauric, « having drawn up 
his plans, managed with the help of his nephew Natoire, 
who resided in Paris — who distinguished himself in 
painting, — to bring them before the notice of M. Orry, 
the then controler general of finances... » The work was 
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commenced in 1738, under the direction of Guiraud*, and 
after of Clapife, and lastly, for the greater part of it, of 
Jacques-Philippe Mareschal. 

Mareschal has kept the design of the basins, but quite 
changed the character of the ornaments. -Far from 
giving us a reproduction of the antique, his work is pure 
Louis XV. Where was formerly a colossal statue of the 
emperor Augustus, of gilt bronze, is to-day a nymph 
lazily stretching herself, and the ancient decorative co- 
lumns have been replaced at the four comers by vases and 
by genii lying on sheaves of corn. These marble vases 
and several of the statues were not specially made, but 
were brought from the Chateau of La Mosson, not far 
from Montpellier. 

As for the theatre near the baths, only the foundations 
are left. Op the other hand, the excavations undertaken 
on this site, have yielded an abundant harvest of sculp- 
ture. The architect Dardalhan, who in 1735 drew up a 
plan of the Fountain, says : « In the baths, along the 
numerous canals round the grove, was found a colossal 
marble statue of perfect beauty, though broken in seve- 
ral parts, the pieces Ij^ng by its side together with a 
number of arms, hands, legs and feet. In the same place, 
there were also found, at different distances away, fluted 
and other columns, Corinthian capitals and cornices, 

I. Comp. the memoir by Guiraud, sur les diffirents projets d'un reser- 
voir pour la fontaine de Nimes. For the whole of this chapter the work by 
Aug. Pelet, entitled. Essai sur les anciens thermes de Nemausus et les 
monuments qui s'y rattachent, 1845. 8 mo. may profitably be consulted. 
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cups and other marble objects of perfect workmanship, 
and a number of Greek and Latin inscriptions. Amongst 
the debris there were also a great many fine pieces of 
marble of all colours, cut in panels. » 

All these treasures are lost to us. In the iS"" century, 
as we have seen, an endeavour was made to restore them, 
but the delightful work of the architect Mareschal was 
as far removed as possible from the Roman style, and only 
seems to us to be a graceful travesty. 

In spite of numerous dilapidations, and several inac- 
curate restorations, we shall better find again the real 
old buildings, when we come to visit the Maison Carrie 
and the Arena. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MAISON CARREE. — THE AMPHITHEATRE 



One could compose a book of praises inspired by the 
Maison Carree, and an interesting book too. 

Cardinal Alberoni would have liked « to cover it with 
a golden envelope ». Arthur Young, in his Voyage Notes 
under the dates of July 26 and 27, 1787, says : 

« It is, beyond compare, the lightest, the most elegant, and 
the most agreeable building I have ever seen. Without impo- 
sing grandeur, without causing surprise by extraordinary 
magnificence, it fixes the attention. Here is a magic harmony 
in its proportions which enchants the eye. It would be impos- 
sible to pick out any special beauty ; it is a whole perfect in 
symmetry and grace. » 

Stendhal, still better than this English traveller, has 
in his Memoirs of a Tourist remarked the particular charm 
of the architectural master-piece. He says : 

« In Italy, I have never seen anything as fine as this fine 
antique, which, although highly decorated, does not exclude 
the beautiful. It is the smile of a person generally serious... » 
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The Maison Carr6e deserves this passionate admiration, 
the first sight of it wins one, it interests the archeologist 
and the artist down to its least details, and when all its 
story is learnt, it is loved as a dear child miraculously 
saved by the gods. 

Let us take a stroll around it. 

The Maison Carrde is one of the temples which Vitruve 
calls pseudo-peripteries. We count six columns in front, 
and eleven on the sides, including those of the peristyle 
sunk in the walls. Outside it measures 26 m. 32 long by 
13 m. 55 wide. 

Everything is of the finest workmanship in this gem 
of art. « The columns », M. Aures' tells us, « with their 
twenty four flutings, are surmounted by capitals bearing 
carved olive-leaves, master-pieces of delicateness, the 
entablature in very rich, a line of beads follows the three 
bands of the architrave, itself separated form the frieze 
by a row of ova ; in the frieze, a graceful foliage often 
copied as a model of purity and elegance, unrolls its leaves 
and flowers. The cornice is no less ornamented, with its 
dentils, its fret-work and its modillions with outtumed 
paunch ; it is crowned by a cyma, picked out at intervals 
by lions' muzzles. » 

Hippolyte Bazin, however points out certain irregula- 
rities, which we should not dwell upon, were they not a 
valuable indication from an archeological point of view. 

I. Aures. Etudes des dimensions de la, Maison Carree de Nimes. Nimes, 
Clavel, 1864. 
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The Maison Carree seems to stand out as an exception in 
a Latin town like Nimes. It is not however, a purely 
Greek building, for several things characteristic of Roman 
architects are to be noticed in it. Thus « there exist mar- 
ked differences between the interaxes of the columns ; 
according to the exact measures taken by M, Aures, there 
is a difference of o m. 09, between the intervals of certain 
columns of the left side. The number of modiUions is not 
the same on each side, nor is that of the lions ornamenting 
the cyma. Imperfections of no importance after aU, and 
which do not at all affect our impression of the monu- 
ment. » We would almost like to add : fortunate imperfec- 
tions, since they make the Maison Carree, not a simple 
copy of some Grecian temple, but an original work, car- 
ried out in the manner special to the Roman architects. 
Here and there, the technique is a little clumsy, showing 
insufficient experience, but in it we feel a noble effort to 
attain the grace and distinction of the Athenians. In this 
order of ideas, it is interesting to compare the Maison 
Carree with the temple at Vienne (Dauphine), bearing 
the names of Augustus and Livia, or with the noble Tem- 
ple of Fortune at Rome. 

This momunent, rivalling in splendour the finest Greek 
temples, was at first a sanctuary, dedicated during the 
first years of the Christian era, to the Princes of Youth, 
Caius and Lucius Agrippa, sons of Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa and Livia, and adopted sons of Augustus. 

For a long time scholars were at a loss to fix the date 
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its origin, or to say for what purpose it was built. The fron- 
ton originally bore an inscription, in metaUic letters, of 
which only some nailmarks were left. According to the 
statement of Gassendi, Peiresc thought it possible to 
decypher old inscriptions by comparing them with similar 
marks. The chevalier Lorenzi in vain endeavoured to 
make out in the same way, the dedication of the Maison 
Carrie, and it was only in 1758, that the archeologist 
Siguier of Nimes pieced together the following inscrip- 
tion : To the Princes of Youth, Caius Caesar, son of Augus- 
tus, and Lucius Caesar, son of Augustus, consul designate^. 
« If Caius and Lucius are called the sons and not the 
grandsons of Augustus » write M. Roger Peyre, « the rea- 
son is that, at that time, their father Agrippa must have 
been dead, and their grandfather must have adopted 
them, as his heirs. Now Agrippa died in 12 B. C. Therefore 
the Maison Carree must have been built about the year 
I B. C. Standing in the largest square in Nimes, it is its 
principal ornament ; all around had sprung up porticos 
where the people took their walks, amid luxurious shops ; 
it was the centre of the life of the leisured rich during the 
first centuries. » 

However did the Maison Carree escape ruin during the 
invasions of the barbarians? The Gods alone hold the key 
to this mystery. Its calm majesty no doubt stopped the 
hands of the Vandals and the Goths, just as, at the taking 

I. See F. Seguier. Dissertation sur Vancienne inscription de la Maison 
Carrie de Nimes, 1759 and 1776, 8 mo. 
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of Thebes, the house of Pindar was ordered to be respected. 

From the ii"' to the 16"" century, the Maison Carrie 
was the Town Hall or Consular Hall of Nimes. Just as 
when reading a tale of torture, one shudders at Menard's' 
story of the changes which befell this building, which the 
author of Anackarsis called the master-piece of ancient, 
and the despair of modern architecture. First of all « the 
interior was divided into several apartments, and, indeed, 
into two storeys, with vaults ; a fireplace was built 
against the east wall, and a spiral staircase against the 
west one. Moreover several square windows were put in to 
Ught these new rooms, Several additions were made by 
the consuls. They had a wall built in the vestibule between 
the columns, and a cellar made of the subterranean vault 
of the vestibule, and the front steps taken away. » 

A man named Pierre Boys, afterwards received the Mai- 
son Carrie, in exchange for an old building, which served 
as a new Town Hall. Against the south wall, this man 
built a house, which covered the columns up to the volutes 
of the capitals, and the staircase of his house caused much 
damage to this wall. 

En 1576, the Duchess of Uzes wished to purchase it, 
to make a family tomb. Her offers, made to the ladies 
Seynes and Valeirargues, the daughters and heiresses of 
Pierre Boys, were, however, not accepted. A Lord of St 
Chaptes, of the family of Brueis, next bought it, and used 

I. L6on Mtoard. Histoire de Nimes vol. VII reissued in 1874-1678. 




Hubert Robert. — La Maison Carrie. 
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Capitals of the columns of the Maison Carrie. 
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it for his stables ; scholars and artists in vain protested 
against such a sacrilege. And this was not yet the end of 
the trials which were to fall to the lot of the Monument 
of the Princes of Youth. 

Towards the end of the 17 "" century, the bishop, wis- 
hing to give the Augustines a regular home, thought of 
the Maison Carree, which seemed a suitable place for 
building a church and monastery. The Augustine discus- 
sed the price with Felix Brueis, lord of St. Chaptes, and 
Gabrielle Brueis, his aunt, and widow of Benoit de Borne, 
lord of Auriolle, who had certain claims on the property. 
Father Valeri La Croix, prior of the monastery of Nimes, 
concluded the transaction, as procurator and commissary 
named by a deliberation of the provincial chapter, held 
in the monastery of Beziers, in the preceding September. 
The event took place in the bishop's palace, in presence 
of Bishop Cohon, who authorised it by his special appro- 
bation. 

It was, however, accompanied by some administrative 
difficulties. The intendant Bezons claimed that the buil- 
ding belonged to the royal domain, in spite of the claims 
of the monks to be its owners. 

The latter, however, won their case, and Louis XIV 
only exacted from them, the following conditions : « That 
the Augustines' church should be dedicated in honour of 
the fete of the three kings, and the monks should be for 
ever expected to celebrate, on that fete-day, in addition 
to the mass of their order, a high mass, and to sing the 
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Te Deum after it, with the anthems of the Trinity and 
the King, for the prosperity of the kings of France and 
the increase of his land. » 

The Augvtstines arranged the MaisonCarree inthefoUow- 
ing manner : « They made the interior of the building 
into a very regular church of free-stone, in the shape of 
a demi-cupola. In the scant room at their disposal, they 
constructed side-chapels, a nave, a chancel and galleries, 
with all the art and delicateness possible. The ground 
under the portico was intended to serve as lay-tombs, 
the monks arranging their own under the sanctuary. The 
old aqueduct was changed into a small gallery to form a 
passage from one to the other. Nothing was left undone 
to add to its strength and to render it lasting. » 

This amiable appreciation is taken from Menard, the 
old historian of the city of Nimes ■ may we be permitted 
not to share altogether in his optimism ? 

This way of utilising the Maison Carree is, however, 
not so bad, when we think of what might have happened. 
In fact «ome people say that Colbert, — others, indeed, 
Louis XIV himself. — entertained the preposterous idea 
of having it brought, stone by stone, to the Park of Ver- 
sailles. Happily the architects sent to Nimes found this 
undertaking impossible to carry out, and went no further 
than ordering the building to be inspected by local au- 
thorities. The intendant of Naville, and prefect of Langue- 
doc, Nicolas de Lamoignon was specially charged with 
this inspection, and in i6gi, he had the adjoining houses 
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pulled down, and in 1714, the whole of the cornice and 
entablature was covered with lead. 

The Augustines Church was later used as a warehouse 
and suffered greatly. « When I was young, » relates Stend- 
hal, « I saw the Maison Carree the object of the most 
degrading outrages. Hundreds of children used to throw 
Stones at the birds' nests in the carvings of the capitals, 
and climb up the columns. M. Duterrage, a sensible-min- 
ded prefect caused a balustrade to be erected round the 
temple. » 

The Maison Carree has been restored, perhaps a little 
too much so, and the Antique Museum has taken up its 
abode there, but notwithstanding its mishaps, and the 
mischievousness of men, its graceful outlines still rise into 
the tender azure. Let us hope that the city of Nimes will 
jealously watch over it, and that our descendants may 
repeat, as they stand before it, the witty saying of M. 
Mounet Sully, as reported by M. Paul Marieton. « It makes 
you want to take it away in a blue Ccisket. » 

The Amphitheatre is of more recent date than the 
Maison Carree. Its date of origin has been assigned in 
turns to the time of Antoninus, Trajan, Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian et even Augustus. We have no pretention to 
settle so grave a question but some cogent reasons given 
by M. Mazauric would seem to favour the view that it 
saw the light in the days of Augustus. In the Arena has 
been found a quantity of earthenware dating from Augus- 
tus and even older. Furthermore, it was during this empe- 
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ror's reign, that most of the works were befeun, which 
made Nimes into a Roman town. Is it not, therefore, 
natural that the pubUc building should have sprung into 
existence at the same time, and, above all, the Arena, 
which was one of the principal ones ? 

However that may be, it remains a magnificent speci- 
men of Roman architecture'. 

In 472, it was no longer used as an amphitheatre. At 
that moment the Visigoths were masters of Mimes, and 
allowed neither gladiator fights nor wild-beast hunting ; 
so the Arena was changed into a fortress. By certain 
processes in the building, it is easy to recognise the walls 
which were added to complete the change. Two towers 
rising beside the eastern gates, and a moat which existed 
until the 13'" century, surrounded the building. 

In 673, Duke Paul, revolting against King Wamba, 
took refuge in the Arena. The Saracens also made a for- 
tress of it ; and for that reason Charles Martel set fire to 
it, and even tried to pull it down, stone by stone (737). 



I. Comp. Gauthier, Histoire de la ville de Nimes.et de ses antiquiUs 1724 
8 mo. De Baville, Mimoire pour servir a V Histoire du Languedoc {Ampki- 
thedlre de Nimes). — Auguste Pelet, Description de V amphitheatre de 
Nimes, 1866, 8 mo. Hippolyte Bazin, Nimes gallo-romain. For the study 
of the differents monuments of Nimes the. Description des Antiquites de 
la ville de Nimes (appeared in 1719) may also be consulted ; Caumette, 
Eclaircissements sur les arUiquitis de la ville de Nimes 1743, 12 mo. C. CIS- 
risseau ; Antiquites de la France, Monuments de Nismes, 1788 in. i; 
Bonafous : Monuments antiques de Nismes,i8y4, 8 mo oblong ; Boncoiran, 
Languedoc et Provence, 1863, 12 mo, etc. 
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But fortunately the heavy masses of the Roman walls 
resisted the might of the flames. 

At the same time, in the stronghold which sprang up 
inside the amphitheatre, the society of Milites Castri 
Arenarum was formed, of whom we have already spoken. 
The viscounts had already lived there, and a church had 
been built. The Arena remained a fortress until the year 
1391, when another stronghold was erected near Carmes, 
by order of Charles VI'. 

« Since that time the knights of the ArenahyhMe aban- 
doned the habitations they there occupied, and went to 
Uve in the town. Their old houses passed into other hands, 
and were soon only inhabited by an ordinary class of 
people, who took no care whatever of the buildings, but 
let them fall into neglect. » 

Francois I. visited it in 1533, andorderedthe houses of 
the stronghold of the Arena to be pulled down. But the 
king's order was only excuted for the buildings of the 



I. We give the names of some captains or chatelains of the old royal 
castles of NJmes. Guillaume Buccuci, panuetier du roi (1285) ; Mace 
Heron (1431) ; Pierre de Breze, chevalier, seigneur de la Varenne, con- 
seiller et chambellan du roi (1448) ; Louis Louvet, baron de Clavissou et 
de Massillargues (1458) ; Bernard de Dams, chevalier, conseiller et 
chambellan du roi, s^nechal de Beaucaire et de NImes (1462) ; Rauffet, 
seigneur de Balzac (1465) ; Etienne de Vest, chevalie;:, seigneur de 
Grimault et de Caromb (1491) ; Rene Pot, chevalier seigneur de la Roche 
{1502) ; Jacques, seigneur de Crussol, chevalier, vicomte d'Uzes (r504) ; 
Jean de Seimeterre, baron de Clavellier et de Fontanilles (i'546) i Jean de 
Senneterre, baron de Pontastier, de Nubieres et de la Rivolhe (1561) ; 
Franpois de Monteynard, chevalier, seigneur de Montfrun (1687). 
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upper portico. The archeologist Rulman affirms that 
during the religious wars, it was proposed to build a tower 
in the middle of the amphitheatre with the remains of the 
cathedral steeple. Afterwards, the idea was entertained 
of making a large square to put the king's statue in. 

In spite of these designs, the houses remained standing. 
M^nand shows us what the monument was like in 1726 : 
« The plan or inside of the amphitheatre called the arena, 
contained 13 houses, the close, that is, all the buUdings^ 
enclosed betwen the two porticos, 65 ; and the lower 
arenas, all the houses adjoining the amphitheatre outside, 
72, making a total of 150 houses. All this is quite unin- 
teresting, if we consider the bad state, the little value, and 
the decayed condition of these habitations, most of which 
are nothing but huts falling to ruins, and which the police 
ought long since to have had destroyed... » And the histo- 
rian of Nimes energetically demanded the clearing out 
of the Amphitheatre. 

It was only in 1809 that steps were taken to do away 
with this borough in the Arena, which had had as many 
as two thousand inhabitants, and their language was said 
to have had a special accent. Reboul composed a very 
beautiful and curious poem about it. Finally all the build- 
ings which marred the S3mimetry of the Arena were 
cleared away. Only two Roman windows, in two large 
arcades in the wall of the gallery on the first storey were 
preserved. They were the remains of the chapel of St 
Martin des Arenes, built in the 11 "" century, as a church 
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for the neighbourhood, M. Revoil points out one of these 
windows as one of the most interesting specimens of 
Roman architecture in the South of France. 

The Arena of Nimes owes its beauty solely to its har- 
monious proportions. There are no superfluous ornaments. 
« The sixty exterior porticos, separated by as many piers 
which serve to support them, are ornamented with pilcis- 
ters surmounted by an entablature. Above this is a second 
tier of columns engaged to about a third of their width. 
Over all is an attic, which has two large consoles above 
each column, with circular holes where the velarium was 
fixed'. The total height of the entire building is 21 m. 11, 
it measures 364 m. 82 around, the two axes are 133 m. 38, 
and 105 m. 40, respectively, and the thickness of the walls 
varies from 31 to 32 metres. With such imposing dimen- 
sions, it was capable of accommodating more than twenty 
thousand spectators. It was therefore necessary to provide 
a sufficient number of entrances in order to avoid over- 
crowding, and this the architect very cleverly foresaw. 
The arrangement of the staircases is particularly inge- 
nious. The sixty archways on a level with the ground 
alternatively led, either directly into the interior gallery, 
on by a flight of steps into a higher gallery. By the interior 
gallery access was given, here to the higher part and there 
to the lower part of the four tiers of seats forming the 
first zone.it also gave access to the lower part of the second 
zone. » 

The higher gallery contained flights of steps leading on 
one side to the first floor gallery, and on the other to the 

I. Hippolyte Bazin. Nimes gallo-romain, passim. 
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top of the second zone. The first floor gallery alternatively 
gives access to the higher and middle part of the third 
zone, and by a return staircase into the second floor gal- 
lery, which led into the fourth zone. This zone consisted 
of the ten highest tiers of seats, and with occasional inter- 
vals of steps, by which to reach the seats, occupied the 
whole of the gallery. This floor was lighted by long and 
narrow double windows placed on each side of the second 
tier of columns. Thus it was impossible to have, either 
going in or out, the overcrowding or hustling that was 
to be feared from the impetuous nature of a southern race. 

Within the building were five promenading galleries 
used during the intervals of the' performance. 

There were 35 tiers of seats divided in to 4 zones. The 
first and nearest the arena, was divided by partitions into 
boxes, used by the Emperor's representatives, the city 
magistrates, and the rest of the high dignitaries. These 
boxes were probably covered. The Knights occupied the 
second zone, the plebeians the third, and the slaves the 
fourth. 

A velum, or velarium, stretched above the Arena, pro- 
tected the spectators from the sun' s rays, but as it was 
offen difficult to put up, especially in a high wind, the 
public were exposed to the intense heat and light of the 
South. 

The arena takes the elliptical form of the whole amphis- 
theatre, its greatest diameter measuring 69 m. 14, and 
its small one 38 m. 34. The wall of the podium, protecting 
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the spectators, was not high, which proves that the beasts 
used in the amphitheatre of Nimes were never very wild. 
Gladiator fights, and boar, wolf, stag, and also fights 
between bulls captured in the neighbourhood, were the 
principal shows. H. Bazin has given us a good description 
of what these cruel contests must have been : 

« The show in about to begin. The seats are filled by people 
eager for blood and excitement. The gladiators, awaiting 
the president's signal, are getting ready at each end of the 
arena, in a room calledsanavivaire (the chamber of the living) . 
They are stirring up the while their hatred against their 
coming opponents, in order to acquit themselves better in the 
fight. They are entirely hidden from the sight of the inquisi- 
tive, for their room was lighted by a sort of chimney passing 
through a side chamber, cleverly concealed under in the seats. 
If they desired to drink they could quench their thirst, at 
least on the western side, in a well, which still gives icy-cold 
water. 

From a small box on the first row of seats, the president 
followed the details of the fight. He was not far from the 
sanavivaire, superintending everything, giving orders, 
making the men fight against one another like wild beasts. 

Two gladiators combat ; one of them is struck to the 
ground ; the people consulted demand his death, and the 
victor gives him the finishing blow. 

Armed with drag-hooks, the slaves arrive to draw off the 
corpse, but not by the great entrance, for every one knows 
the horror that the ancients had of death, they considered it 
unlucky to pass by a road defiled by a dead body. With- such 
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ideas it was natural that a special arrangement should have 
been made in the buUding of amphitheatres, to leave a pass- 
age for the dead to be taken out by. The existence of a door 
lihitina (door of the dead) , is indicated in the texts, with a 
corresponding chamber. » 

This, then, was the lot awaiting the combattants. On 
this subject, a detail of the building was particulary sug- 
gestive ; during the show, the great entrances were closed 
by portcullises, a for without some such strong barricade, 
it would certainly happened more than once that a glad- 
iator, terrified by the fear of death, would have sought 
safety in flight. » 

Amongst the inscriptions at Nimes relating to gladia- 
tors, may be noticed several epitaphs ; « Lucius Pompeius, 
retiarian gladiator, nine times crowned, born at Vieima 
died at the age of 25. Optata, his wife, with her own money 
has biult this tomb^. 

« Aptus, Thracian gladiator, born at Alexandria, died at 
the age of 37. Optata, his wife, with her own money has built 
this tomb. » One wonders whether this Optata was the 
widow of Pompeius, who, so much in love with gladiator 
fights, consoled herself for the loss of her first husband by 
marr5^g Aptus ! Another epitaph tells that Columbus, 
myrmUlonian gladiator, died at the age of 25 ; another 
that the Spaniard, Quintus Vettius Gracilis, no doubt an 



I. Germer-Durand and Allmer, Musie de Nlmes, collection ipigm- 
phique, p. 431. 
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ancestor of the present-day matadors, died at the age of 
25. They did not grow old in the gladiator business' ! 

It would, however, be unfair to represent the public 
of Nimes as a collection of barbarians, only taking pleasure 
in bloody games. In the Arena were also given chariot 
and horse races, grand spectacular plays, with trap-doors 
and cavities for the machinery necessary. Sometimes they 
had water-shows, when the arena was flooded for the 
jousts. 

As this buUding was suitable for every sort of public 
festivities, M. Andre Godard, in his « Routes d' Aries » 
quotes the celebrated saying of Michelet, « The history 
of Nimes is a bull-fight. » And he adds : 

« The Arena is everything at Nimes. With its corridas de 
muerte, it recalls in terrible fashion, the Rome of the 2°'' cen- 
tury, or Spain. Take away Christianity from that delirious 
mob, and you can imagine the scented rain falhng from the 
velarium, the brothels between the arcades, Mercury on the 
arena touching with his red iron the throttled gladiator, the 
slaves thrown to the tigers, then the agonising contrast of 
the clowns, 'and lastly the haumachy, the water from the 
acqueducts invading the lists, a naval combat, in which the 
conquerors with their oars strick back to a watery grave the 
drowning wretches clinging to the boats. Such were the plea- 
sures that Rome, demoralised by the Empire, imported into 
the provinces, and which Nimes made haste to copy. She 
has retained to-day 3,11 that a Christianised society and the 

I. Germer-Purand and Allmer, p. 438. 
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gendarmess-allow. In the way of bull-fights, she chooses the 
maddest, bloodiest and most sumptuous, those of the qua- 
drillas of Madrid. » 

M. Godard, carried away by his horror of the corridas 
de muerte, has, perhaps, a little exagerated. But we quite 
agree with him. Roman, or Gallo-Roman society, so pas- 
sionately fond of the oft cruel games of the Amphitheatre, 
had either not heard of, or not yet understood the gentle 
words of Christ. 

It is true that, even amid their brutal savageness, the 
spectacles of the Arena move us by their tragic grandeur, 
and by the enthusiasm of twenty thousand spectators. But 
should we not all the same prefer certain present-day 
popular rejoicings such as Alphonse Daudet, the Nimes 
writer, portrays in the beginning of Numa Roumestan, 
with their merry farandoles, and the light music of Val- 
majour's tambourine mingling with the grasshoppers 
chirp? 

« In the immense theatre in the form of an ellipse with the 
blue sky overhead, were to be seen the faces of thousands of 
people thronging on to the rows of seats, set off by the eager 
looks, and the variegated effects of festival toilets and pictur- 
esque costumes. There rose, as from a gigantic basin, joyous 
cries, and bursts of voice and music, volatised, so to speak, 
by the intense light of the sun. Above all could be heard the 
cry of milk-bread sellers, going from tier to tier with their 
basket draped in white linen : It pan ou la... K pan ou la. And 
the fresh-water women, swinging their green varnished jugs 
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made you thirsty only to hear them screaming, L'aigo es 
fresco... Quan vou bdure ? The water is fresh, who will drink ? 
Then up aloft children running and playing dominated all 
this hub-hub with their piercing shouts, like a flight of mar- 
tins in bird-land... » 

Daudet gives us the whole of the -popular holiday ; the 
procession of mules « covered with sumptuous Provencal 
espartowork, holding their little, thin, silver-belled heads 
high », the aspect of the people, the triumphant arrival 
of the tambourine player, and the admirable farandole : 

« The trill of a pipe played by a lad of Barbentane. the 
country of famous dancers, began, slowly drawing itself out, 
accompanying the capers, its confused noise together with 
the rustling of the dresses filling the enormous vomitory 
where the sound was finally lost. And the farandole mounted, 
and reached the higher galleries, still edged by the wild sun- 
hght. The immense procession of gravely leaping dancers 
was clearly outlined against the high arched bdys of the sur- 
rounding wall, in the warm vibration of that closing July 
afternoon, casting living shadows on the antique stone, simi- 
lar to the bas-reliefs sometimes seen on ruined temple-fronts. » 

Before such a sight, it is easy to forget old barbarity, 
and slaves, and wild-beast fights. One is lost in the irre- 
stible beauty of the scene, repeating with Taine. «The 
South has taken the love of life with the love of light. » 

Why should should recent events compel us to look 
sadly back, and why need our dear southern people, giving 
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way to their anger, have changed their farandoles into 
riots and hoisted the signal of revolt? Is not the reason in 
the excessive Parisian centralisation, ignoring the real 
needs of populations living far without the pale of the 
capital ? Does not the heavy responsibility for such woes 
entirely rest with the so-called political men, as incapable 
as they are rash, who', pretenting to satisfy the economic 
and social needs of the people, deceive them, and stir up 
amongst them the worst passions ? As that great writer, 
that true Southerner and ardent patriot, Viscount E. 
Melchior de Vogiie, tells us, it is not here a question of 
federalism or of separatism. The people of the South are 
beginning to understand that they have too long been 
flouted, and that we are not living under the rule of a 
republic, but that incoherence reigns, as a celebrated say 
ing has it, and that influence is powerful and anarchy is 
rife. It is not on the Boulevard des Italiens, nor behind 
the scenes of the Opera that the government of a people 
is to be learnt, a people united, certainly, but composed 
of different elements, whose customs, character emd state 
of mind vary according to their country or the sun which 
gives them light. Antoninus the Pious had other ways of 
ruling, much more intelligent than modern 'methods, 
modem, it is true, but absulotely barbarious, which we 
have just seen applied. 

If our people of the South could only, by their attitude, 
open the eyes of these who will not or who cannot see. 
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thus causing the ruin of a detestable system and the down- 
fall of those who exploit it, they would once more have 
rendered a service to their country. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE LOST MONUMENTS. - MUSEUM OF ANTIQUI- 
TIES. — EPIGRAPHIC MUSEUM. — THE VENUS OF 
NIMES. 



Though we have already spoken of several old monu- 
ments definitely lost, we beg to be allowed to return to 
the question. 

On the site of the present Law Courts , was the basilisk 
of Plotina. In his Life of the Emperor Hadrian, Spartien 
writes : « After pacifying the sedition in Great-Britain, 
Hadrian passed over into Gaul, and, about the same time, 
had a superbly and admirably sculptured basilisk built at 
Nimes, in honour of Plotina. » 

According to the researches of MM. Lacour-Gayet and 
Ernest Desjardins, this building was begun in 122 A. D. ; 
it was probably completed in 139, during the reign of 
Antoninus. An inscription found on a votive altar informs 
us that the constructor was one Titus Flavins Hermes, 
who returns thanks to Jupiter and Nemausus, no doubt 
for the successful termination of the work. The famous 
eagle frieze, now in the Epigraphic Museum, was found in 
the ruins. « I have seen two eagles in a house in Nimes, » 
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writes Maffei', « with truncated heads, but with such 
beautifully worked bodies that whoever has not seen 
those wings, that tail, those claws and that life-like air, 
does not know what the chisel can accomplish in such 
kinds of work. » Such beautiful fragments make us still 
more regret the loss of the basilisk of Plotina. 

Near the Baths of the Fountain, was a theatre, an ele- 
gant portico around the Maison Carr6e. Caius Caesar, the 
adopted son of Augustus, patron of the Colony of Nimes, 
gave that city a large gymnasium or xystum.An inscription 
mentions also the existence of a sheristery or tennis court. 

Where now stands the slaughter-house was the antique 
Circus, long used for the game of mall. The cathedral 
stands on what was the site of a temple, dedicated, it is 
said, to Jupiter, and a temple of Isis stood on the slopes 
overlooking the Magne Tower. The architecture of pri- 
vate houses was no less beautiful than that of public 
buildings. Some fortunate excavations directed by Revoil, 
and after by M. Pothier have brought to light the traces 
of some magnificent dwelling-houses. 

But we may not hope to contemplate these treasures ; 
time, the stormy invasions of the Barbarians, the greed 
and ignorance of certain landlords have caused them to 

I. Scip. Maffei, Gall, antiq. select, p. 154. — See also the Discours 
historial de I'antique et illustre cite de Nimes en la Gaul-e Narbonnaise, 
with the portraits of the oldest buildings of the said place reduced to 
their true measure and proportion, view of the old and new town by 
Jean Poldo d'Albenas, at Lyons by Guillaume Roville, 1560, chap, xix, 
p. 93, and Leon Mtoard, Histoire de Nimes reissue vol. VII, p 201. ■ 
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be lost to us for ever. In addition to the buildings already 
mentioned, we have only left some scattered remnants, 
which we must look for in the different museums of the 
town. 

The Museum of Antiquities is in the Maison Carree, and 
in the old Lycee premises, which contains as well, a weU- 
stocked library. Amongst these glorious vestiges of the 
past, our way now hes. 

The soil of Nimes has given up a profusion of medals, 
inscriptions, and carved remains. What archeologist can 
read without regret the following lines from Leon Me- 
nard ? 

« Some labourers working in 1699, on the vine of an inha- 
bitant of Nimes, called Monteil, which grew on a little hiU 
nearly opposite the Temple of the Fountain, discovered at a 
depth of 2 fathoms a large well, closed up with stones. Going 
down it with the help the of necessary apparatus, they came 
upon a number of fragments of white marble statues, broken 
bodies, bits of arms and legs. They also found a small marble 
figure about 2 % feet high,' seemingly with wings, such as 
might have been the effigy of Rome, and in addition a 
Hercules head also of marble, several cornices of the same 
substance, and a quantity of medals'. » 

In the Epigraphic' Museum, there are numerous inscrip- 



1. Gauthier. Histoire de la ville de Nimes el de ses antiquiUs, pp. 66 
and foil. 

2. For these epigraphic studies, consult the Corpus inscriptionum 
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tions which prove the existence of Grecian civihsation in 
the country long before the coming of the Romans. To 
Marseilles fell the glorious lot of connecting Greece with 
the rude peoples of southern Gaul, and this beneficent 
influence very early extended to the towns of the Areco- 
mic Volcae. Through Marseilles, also, it was that other 
Eastern influences no doubt, came as far as Nimes. The 
excavations have brought to light sortie Egyptian ins- 
criptions, dedications to several Eastern divinities. For 
example a native of Beryta in Asia, living at Nimes, built 
an altar to Jupiter of Heliopolis. 

The epitaphs on the tombs teach us a great deal about 
the manners and way of living of the inhabitants of 
Nimes in the Gallo-Roman epoch. Family ties were very 
strong: children did homage to their parents, and parents to 
their children with touching piety and feeling. Julius 
Paterclus built a tomb to his cousin Julia Severina; 
Lucius Julius Gratinus to his aunt Julia Marcella ; the 
relations between masters and servants were probably 
not so harsh as is supposed. Licinia Lade desired that her 
freed-men and women should be buried in her own 
tomb ; Honorata gave honorable burial to her maids Rus- 
tica and Auxes ; Primulus to his excellent serving-girl 
Cresime. But amongst this abundant harvest of inscrip- 
tions, the delicious sign of a flower-woman deserves 
special mention. On a bas-relief is roughly outlined a 

grcecarum and the Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. The latter contains 
more than a thousand inscriptions of Nimes. 
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woman seated behind a counter, and the following words, 
worn by the hand of time, can just be traced. 

NoN. VENDO. Nis. Amantibus. Coronas 
My nosegays I only sell to lovers. 

The finest object in the collections of Nimes is undoubt- 
edly the Venus of Nimes. It rightly occupies the place of 
honour in the Maison Carree. 

M. Roger Peyre mentions very little about this statue, 
and says that it has been too much praised by M. Lenthe- 
ric. We are not at all of that opinion, on the contrary, we 
quite agree with what M™^ de Fiandreysy says in her 
learned and conscientious study' of the goddess of Nimes. 

This Venus was discovered in October 1873, about two 
metres underground in the Rue Pavee, that is, exactly 
at the same level as the old Roman town. The iirid was in 
no way that of a complete statue, but consisted of one 
hundred and three pieces, all covered with a sort of marly 
concretion. M. Prosper Maurin, a sculptor, cleaned them, 
and very cleverly put them together, but after, unfortun- 
ately took it into his head to supply what was missing. 
The result was that in the head only the mouth and the 
higher part of the hair are old. Certain parts of the body 
and clothing have also been aaded. It is all the more 
impossible to comprehend this restoration because in 
1873, the Louvre, on the example of English archeologists. 



I. Jeanne de Fiandreysy. Les Venus grdco-romaines de la vallee du 
RMne, Lemerre. 1906. 
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who were careful not to touch the Parthenon freize, had 
long since given up the disastrous practice of restoring 
original antiques. Even in the hands of a Michael Angelo, 
the restoration of antiques is aangerous. He would not 
perhaps go so far as to place a Roman head on the shoul- 
ders of a Greek god, as has often been done in the Louvre, 
(we owe this to the testimony of M. Felix Ravaisson- 
MoUien). But even if the additions were in accordance 
with the general physiognomy and harmony of outline, 
yet the modern workmanship, could never imitate the 
ancient, and thus would deprive the completed whole of 
« the capital merit of unity of style and execution ». 

What artist is it who claimed that a young male came 
much nearer absolute beauty than a maiden ? I know not, 
but the Vents of Nimes, as it is to be seen to-day in the 
Maison Carree, gives us the impression that nothing could 
be more seductive than her maidenly forms just verging 
into womanhood. 

« What age do you give it ? » I asked one day of Jean 
Aicard. 

— "Eternity", answered the poet, in his deep voice. 

I will not now stop to examine the poise of the head and 
body of the Venus of Nimes, only just remarking that the 
two arms, one folded over the breast, and the other over 
the abdomen, recall the attitude of all the chaste Venuses. 
I cannot help thinking that this attitude smacks more of 
challenge than of defence. 

... Fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri. 
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With the Anadyomene of Nimes we see the blossoming 
out of natural tendencies in Art. She certainly never tast- 
ed the joys of Olympus, or rubbed shoulders with 
Phryiie or the courtisans of Athens, whose beauty, cul- 
tivated for the purpose of serving as models to the great 
masters, preserved something of the ideal. She is neither 
goddess nor woman, but simply that mysterious Eve, the 
instinct, as it were, of sex. Here is nothing noble or serene, 
only coquettry, and even enticement, an effect partly 
caused by the robing, which seen from behind, veils the 
middle portion of the body, but in front, is turned up to 
uncover the feet and most of the leg. The design and style 
of this drapery are equally detestable, and if it were en- 
tirely taken away, the statue would be less sensual and 
more dignified. 

In spite, then, of certain qualities in the execution, this 
Venus is a work of a decadent period. It undoubtedly 
belongs to the ^""^ or 4* century. Some artists have believ- 
ed that its origin was rather Greek than Roman. The 
sentiment which it expresses is far from being in keeping 
with Greek ideas, for Hellas, let it not be forgotten, 
always used chaste and noble symbols ; Athens placed 
herself under the protection of a virgin goddess, whilst 
a galaxy of « Victories » proclaimed the triumph of her 
people, and the inspiration of Plato places around the 
body of Aphrodite, 

The linen, chaste and floating, that veils her beauty. 

Nimes possesses several interesting statues of women. 
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In the Maison Carrie, we see a crowned head of Cybele, 
which has been already pointed out as representing the 
town of Marseilles, a bust of Pallas, a priestess of Ceres, 
a delicious Greek dancing-woman, busts of Plauiila, the 
wife of Caracalla, of Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexan- 
der Severus, of Julia Maesu, which came from Orange, of 
Julia Domna, etc. A small woman's head with hanging 
fillets has been rightly remarked. « It is especially inte- 
resting because it shows in the artist who carved it a 
desire to imitate and perhaps to copy an archaic Greco- 
Oriental original. The eyes are flush with the face and 
shghtly closed. The form of the mouth is well brought out 
in a characteristic smile ; the hair falls behind on to the 
shoulders in thick tresses, and to the diadem are fixed 
two bands of crimped material, like those seen on the 
oldest figurations. This fragment, perhaps, belongs to 
the period of the revival of the taste for old art, noticeable 
in the time of Hadrian. It would not be out of place to 
compare this female head with the Venus of Marseilles, 
which is in the Lyons museum' ». 

In the way of statues of men may be seen a Silenus, 
which is very lifelike, an Infant Hercules holding off a 
serpent's head with one hand, a Mercury's Head, leaving 
no doubt as to its Greek character, a doubled-faced head, 
with the face of a curly bearded Indian Bacchus on one 
side, and on the other a woman's face of pseudo-archaic 

I. See the work already quoted by M"8 Jeanne de Flaudreysy on the 
Vimis gfSco-romaines de la vallie du RMne 
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type. The archeologist Seguier, who was the first to 
decypher the Latin inscription of the Maison Carree, has 
amongst other things, presented the museum with a Boy 
Sleeper wearing a Hood, full of grace and freshness. « He 
lies with his head on his arm, wearing a mantle in the form 
of a hood, which covers him only down to the loins, leav- 
ing the lower part of the body bare, too short in spite 
of the boy's effort to wrap himself, up from the cold. » 
The museum also possesses a Shepherd playing the Pipe, 
a plump Child Bacchus, a Child and Dog, busts of the 
Emperor Commodus and Carallaca, a head of Augus- 
tus, etc., etc. » 

On a rectangular marble plate, we see « on one side 
Ganymede seated, the upper part of his body naked, and 
a mantle falling over his knees. He is offering the ambro- 
sia to the eagle before him : the bird is drinking with 
delight, and with one paw is pressing down the cup 
which does not empty as quickly as it would like. With his 
right hand, Ganymede strokes the heavenly bird under 
the beak, and its drooping eyes begin to show signs of 
intoxication. » It is a very carefuly finished picture. 

Amongst the bas-reliefs are the carved panels of the 
Temple of the Fountain, and a Psyche carried off by 
Cupid : « A woman clad is being carried off by a fine 
genie with outstretched wings. This rape takes place 
however, without violence, the woman is gracefully 
holding her veil which the wind is swelling, and which 
covers a part of her face. The youth is looking behind 




Medallion nf Catnllargiies, Alaison Carri-c. 




The Sleep of Endymion. 
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him as though wishing to measure the distance travelled. 
On his stretched out arms he sustains without effort his 
precious burden. » 

While speaking of this bas-relief, we cannot help 
remarking a curious coincidence. The painter Natoire — 
of whom we shall have more to say further on — was born 
at Nimes, and there grew up to manhood. His artist's 
eye must certainly have noticed the old carvings with 
which his native town was filled. Might not this bas-relief 
of Psyche have suggested his decoration for the Hotel of 
Soubise, which represents, as every one knows, the story 
of that heroine ?... 

Numismatists will find at Nimes a celebrated collection 
of medals, taking up nearly fifty cases in the Maison 
Carree, and partly given to the town by the scholar , 
M. Goudard, A very large number of coins have been 
found amongst the ruins of the Fountain, and in the 
Roman tombs. Even to-day, the countrymen of the 
neighbourhood very often come Upon similar finds while 
ploughing their fields. 

The collection of ceramics comprises Celtic, Gallo- 
Roman, Roman, Greek, and Etruscan ware. Amongst 
them is a part of the vases of the Campana collection. Old 
glassware" contains some valuable specimens' ; funeral 
urns, of white and blue glass, phials, salvers, lachrimary 
basins, found in the neighbourhood, Phoenician glass- 
ware found in the neighbourhood of Tyre, without coun- 

I. Comte de Caylus. Recueil d'antiquites, vol. II, plates loi to io6. 
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ting various objects dating from the middle-ages. There, 
existed, indeed, a very flourishing glass-ware industry 
there during the time of the Roman dominion, not a 
manufacture of commoner glass objects, but of really 
artistic goods, coloured glasses and goblets, plain and 
embossed, veined and agathised in different tints, or 
ornamented by the application of diversely coloured rings 
and lines ; certain amphoras with gracefully curving 
handles served as models to the later Venitian master of 
the art. 

These goods were an object of importation much 
sought after by the Romans. « They figured among the 
tribute demanded by Augustus of the Egyptians ; 
according to Pliny, the secret of their manufacture was 
brought to Rome under Tiberius, and thence was taken 
into Spain and Gaul. » 

There have been numerous discoveries of old glass- 
ware in the neighbourhoods of Nimes, Apt and Orange. 
Unhappily, with the exception of the fine case of objects 
found in the department of Vaucluse, and now in the 
Borely Museum, of the remarkables series of all styles in 
the Calvet Museum (those of Vaison are superb) and of the 
not less interesting exhibits of the Maison Carree, the 
greater part has been lost or else scatterea among 
French ana foreign museums. « The town of Orange pos- 
sessed of old a large collection of urns and other old glass 
objects found on its lands. It was in existence a score of 
years ago. Little by little it grew less, and what was left 
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was completely destroyed when the Archives Chamber 
fell in, during the recent repairs done to the town-hall. » 

If ever our plans for giving back to the towns, by pic- 
ture and print, all that belonged to them, could be applied 
to old glass-ware, we should have much to restore to 
Narbonese Gaul. 

In spite of the invasions and the numerous upheavals 
we have seen, this industry, of which Nimes was an 
important centre, as the layers of slag and vitrified dross 
testify, took root, so to speak, in that district, and we 
can find traces of it up to the iz'"* century. Nor is this 
astonishing when we learn that in the middle ages, the 
glass-works of Provence were also celebrated. For does 
not the inventary of the Count of Artois, who died in 1302, 
contain the insertion : The greatest plant of glass-works 
in Provence ? 

(i In the 15"' century, says M. Plot [Cabinet de V Amateur) 
the glass-works of the land of Avignon manufactured artistic 
articles. King Ren6 had ordered a goblet at Goult (Vaucluse), 
on which was Christ on the Cross, with St. Magdalene at his 
feet. As the different parts of the design appeared little by 
little as the goblet was emptied, the king had written on it 
these lines : 

Qui Men boira 

Dieu voira ; 
Qui boira la coupe pleine 
Voira Dieu et la Magdelaine. 

In the Maison Carree Museum, it would be possible to 
make a complete study of old Nimes toilets, for every- 
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thing that appertained to the decoration of the person, 
IS to be found there, urns, bracelets, necklaces, pendants, 
corals, cameos, pearls, rings, bangles, hooks, vory 
flasks, scent-boxes, needles, pins, epilatory pincers, scent- 
spoons, and skinscrapers. Indeed we are largely indebted 
to this valuable collection in the compilation of our book 
on the Costumes of Provence. 

Many of the vases are covered with paintings and other 
decorations. Sometimes they were ornamented with terra- 
cotta medallions : M. Heron de Villefosse, whose deep 
erudition in so well known, thus describes one of these 
medallions' : 

« Hercules half reclining on a lion-skin, leaning on his 
left elbow, is surrounded by Cupids. The bearded hero has 
nothing on but a crown of leaves. Behind his back is a small 
cippus. In his left hand he holds a wide edged scyphus. He 
turns his head, the better to listen to a Love behind him, who 
speaks to him and places a familiar hand on his shoulder and 
neck. At the hero's feet a second Love is in the act of seiz- 
ing his bow. In the foreground are two small Loves trying 
to Uft the club, one of them toiling to pull its thin end, while 
the other tries to raise the thick end. The whole is charmingly 
framed by two meeting laurel branches. The subject, Strength 
subjugated by Pleasure, is one which was often treated 
in olden times. » 

The Epigraphic Museum is one of the most complete in 

I. Heron de Villefosse. Gazette archeologique, year 1886, p. 817, pi 30. 
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Europe*. It contains altars erected to Roman and Gallic 
deities : to Nemausus, to the Lares, to the Mothers (a 
kind of fairy), to Minerva, to Mars, to Venus, to the 
Nymphes, to the Proxumes, (ancestral shades) deities 
special to the Arecomic Volcae ; to Vulcan and the Winds, 
to Jupiter and others. ,The collection of tombs, cippi, and 
funeral steles is very rich. In addition may be seen some 
graceful bronze statuettes, of Egyptian figures in hierat- 
ical attitudes, a small Cupid, naked with the exception of 
a Phrygian bonnet, an Aesculapius and lastly a God with 
Gallic garment, which we have spoken about in our first 
volume of Costumes in Provence, and which the scholarly 
works of MM. Salomon Reinach, Jullian, Esperandieu 
show us (( as being, perhaps, the oldest known sculpture 
of native origin^. » 

It is easy to see that the visitor may spend a very long 
time with the archeological collections of the Maison 
Carree and the Epigraphic Museum. M. Mazauric, one of 
the best informed men on the subject in Nimes, is pre- 
paring a general study which will form a complete cata- 
logue of the museums. We beg, therefore, to refer our 
readers to this useful work. They should also consult the 
very conscientious researches made by M. Maru6jol, a 
former Mayor of Nimes, general councillor of the Gard. 
This too modest scholar has, unfortunately, only published 

1. Comp. Comte de Ca.ylus.Recueil d'antiquiies vol. II plates loi to io6. 

2. S. Reinach, Comptes rendus des siances de I'Acad. des Inscript. el 
Belles-Lettres XLV (1901) p. 280 (plate). — C. JuUian, Gallia 2= Mition 
(1902), p. 26 engraving. — E. Esp6randieu. — Recueil giniral des bas- 
reliefs de la-Gaule romaine, p. 295, 2 engravings. Imprimerie nationale, 
1907. 
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a small part of his archeological discoveries. For many 
years he has helped with his knowledge and counsels aU 
antiquarian seekers in the region of Nimes ; for ourself 
he has been a most kind and scholarly guide. 

Here we would say a few special words on the mosaics'. 
One of the most celebrated is the large mosaic of the 
Marriage of Admetus. All know the story of Admetus, 
founder and king of Pheres, and his wife Alcestes. Adme- 
tus was a true hero. He took part in the Argonauts' expe- 
dition, and in the one against the boar of Calydon. He 
asked in marriage Alcestes, daughter of Pelias king of 
lolchos, who consented on condition that he would 
fetch her in a chariot drawn by a lion and a boar. Apollo, 
who when exiled from Heaven in said to have taken 
refuge with Admetus, came to the help of his benefactor ; 
and thanks to his aid, the King of Pheres come out of his 
trial victorious. 

« In our mosaic, which in its fineness and the happy choice 
of colours, is a veritable picture, the king is seen, sceptre in 
hand, seated on his throne before the palace, Standing beside 
him is his daughter, the upper part of her body uncovered, 
admiringly regarding her future husband, as with strong 
arm, he holds in his fabulous team. Admetus is attended by 
two soldiers, the companions of his journeys. This principal 
subject is surrounded by geometrical designs, and superbly 

I. Consult on this subject : A. Pelet. Les Mosaiques de Nimes, 1652- 
1684, Nimes, Clavel, 1876. Maruejol, articles in the Review' of Nemausa. 
— Revoil, FouiUes antiques. — Darenberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
antiquitis. 
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decorated with acanthus leaves. In the midst of these leaves 
a hundred animals of different species sport, each according 
to its nature : a dog pursuing a hare ; a spotted leopard ready- 
to spring, a lion digging its paws into the panting flanks of 
its prey, a tiger bringing down an antelope; next, birds of 
various plumage, a red partridge, a jackdaw, a sparrow, a 
finch, a falcon, a parrot, with lizards, serpents, frogs, snails, 
etc'. » 

This mosaic is of considerable size, about fifty metres 
square. 

The one representing the Sleep of Endymion, is much 
smaller, M. Maruejol has given us an exact description of 
it'. 

(I The handsome shepherd, completely naked, is reclining 
at full length at the foot of a tree on Mount Latmos, and 
seems to be enjoying the pleasure of a deep sleep. His chla- 
mys is tied around his neck, and is arranged inderneath him 
to protect him from the roughness of the rock which forms 
his couch. His right arm is bent above his head, while his 
left falls along his side, his left hand still chnging to the 
pedum, a large stick with curved ends used by shepherds. 
His dog, a long-nosed Laconian greyhound, is lying by him 
in the foreground. Finally a small Love, with open wings, 
seems to be making a sign to an unseen mistress, who is no 

1. Hippolyte Bazia, Ntmes gallo-romain, p. 262. This work must also 
be referred to for the preceding quotations of which the source is not 
given. 

2. Maruejol. CueilUtte archMogique de 1883 dam le Card. Mosaiques 
d'Endymion, in the Review of Nemausa, 1884, p. i 
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other than Diana. She is not in the picture, but one feels that 
she cannot be far off, perhaps gazing at the handsome sleep- 
ing Endymion, and, attracted by his charms, ready to 
come each evening and rest at his side. 

The authorities of the Museum are now preparing to 
receive the EmiHen Dumas legacy. 

Let us rejoice that the archeological wealth of Nimes 
is in the hands of so learned and experienced a curator as 
M. Mazauric. He is the man to prevent clumsy restora- 
tions, and to inspire, not only archeologists and artists, 
but even simple visitors like ourselves with the admira- 
tion that his treasures deserve. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CATHEDRAL. — OLD HOTELS (MANSIONS) 

THE CHURCHES. — THE FINE ARTS MUSEUM 

MODERN MONUMENTS 

PROMENADES. 



If we leave aside old monuments, and take a walk 
starting from the Arena, we shall meet with many a 
work of art worth noticing. People have often been unfair 
to modern buildings in Nimes. Abel Hugo, for instance, 
wrote : « The town, properly so-called, is small, dirty, 
badly built, badly arranged, and has neither street, square 
or modern building worthy of attention. » This is quite 
untrue. A rapid glance is enough to tell that the inhabi- 
tants of Nimes still have a love for fine architecture, and 
have cleverly shown their ability to make their, modern 
buildings fit in with the character of the old existing style. 

Was it the vengeance of the god Nemausus, whose 
altars were thrown down by Christianity, or was it 
simply the consequence of the rehgious struggles ? The 
fact remains that Christian architecture is very poor at 
Nimes. The cathedral of Notre-Dame and St-Castor was 
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erected on the ruins of a temple of Augustus. As we have 
seen, it was rebuilt in the ii"" century, thanks, no doubt, 
to the generosity of Count Raymond of St Gilles, and 
consecrated by Pope Urban II, who went to Nimes in 
1605, to conduct a council there. The church comprised 
three naves. « A square steeple, high and strongly-built, 
was attached to it. It was placed at the corner of the side 
facing the North. The top was agreeably arranged as a 
terrace, surrounded by a balustrade, of open-worked 
artistically carved stones. On the lower parts of the fron- 
ton and fafade of the church were carved various repre- 
sentations, in the style of the time, of subjects taken from 
Holy Scripture, as for instance, the Creation of the World, 
Adam driven out of Paradise, Abel killed by his brother 
Cain, and Noah's Ark. All that ■ is now left of aU that is 
the steeple and the fronton, the rest was destroyed by the 
Protestants. » The old cathedral was first restored after 
the crusade against the Albigeois. In the 16'-'' and ly'"* 
centuries, it again suffered during the religious wars, and 
had to be almost entirely rebuilt. Traces of these succes- 
sive restorations can be plainly seen : a part of the base 
and of the tower is Roman ; on the modern door of the 
facade are two old friezes, one fragment is of the 11''' 
or iz"" centitry ; the vestibule is Roman, the apse is 
Gothic ; strange juxtaposition of styles ! 

Besides, the Middle Ages have left few monuments at 
Nimes. We have mentioned- St Martin's Chapel whose 
remains are the only remnants of the old fortress of the 
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Arena. A Roman house in Rue de la Madeleine makes us 
regret the disappearance of the other building of that 
time. The carved cornices give a very graceful idea of 
what the art of Nimes was in the la"" century. 

Here we must relate the stroll we took under the guid- 
ance of the distinguished architect M. Raphel, along 
certain narrow winding streets, which give a clear idea 
of what the old town must have been. 

Starting with the Rue de Bernis, our admirable guide 
pointed out the charming 13'" century fa9ade of the 
Hotel of the same name. What was not our surprise, on 
entering, to find a pretty Uttle 16"' century court yard ? 
On one of the walls opposite the entrance gate, is an ins- 
cription telling of the death of a young non-commissioned 
officer de Bernis who gloriously fell lately in Dahomey, 
the son of one of my old colleagues in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In fact, this is the family mansion of that 
family, and the figure of the Abbe de Bernis is so original, 
his life was so full of interesting changes, that we must 
here devote a few lines to him. 

Frangois de Bernis was not however himself a son of 
Nimes. He was born on May 22 1715, at St Marcel, in the 
Vivarais. His family was one of the oldest in the district, 
but their nobility had not brought them wealth. Frangois 
de Bernis wsis sent to Paris, where he studied first in the 
Jesuits College, and then in the Seminary of St Sulpice. 
At that time he showed no desire to take orders, and only 
began his ecclesiastical career at 40 years of age. His 
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superiors vainly tried to keep him from Society, the young 
and dapper abbe wished to be acquainted with the fri- 
volous and seductive Parisianlife. Cardinal Fleury punish- 
ed him for his want of dociUty by refusing to give him 
a living, « While I live, » the old minister declared to him 
« you shall have nothing. » « Well, Monseigneur, » an- 
swered the roguish Bernis. « I will wait. » 

Sainte-Beuve, in his Causeries du Lundi, has given a 
excellent description of the Abbe de Bernis. He firsts hows 
him to us struggling with certain material difficulties. 

« Diderot has spoken of the dinners he more than once 
had with him at 3d a head. For years Bernis lightly and 
cheerfully put up with that poverty, that contrast between 
his tastes and his position, between all he saw and which 
he did not possess. He had a brave and tender soul, and in 
addition that ready comforter, youth, which consoled 
him for everything. » 

Meanwhile, taken in by his cousin. Baron of Montmo- 
rency, the Abbe de Bernis rapidly attracted attention for 
his grace and wit. All his contemporaries have spoken of 
his persona] attractiveness, and his pleasing face : 

((I alway remember the charms of your person", Voltaire 
years after wrote to him. His friend Duclos, one of those 
who have spoken the highest of him, and whose ordinary 
roughness softened down when portraying him, said. « Birth, 
an agreeable figure, a frank look, rnuch wit, fancy, a sound 
judgment, and an even disposition made him sought after 
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by all ranks, amongst which he lived agreeablely. » Lastly, 
Marmontel, less agreeable and more frank than Duclos, tells 
us that ((The Abb6 de Bernis, a runaway from the St Sulpice 
Seminary, where he had not made his way, was a poet, 
genteel and chubby, a bit of a young beau, together with 
Gentil-Bernard enlivening the joyful suppers of Paris society 
with his pretty poems. » His round, full face, his healthy 
look and double chin, which strike us in his portraits, when 
he was older, he had when still rather young, but they were 
mixed with something childlike and delicate, and until the 
end his profile kept a certain air of distinction and elegance ; 
his forehead and eyes were very fine... » 

The Abbe de Bernis was very young when he published 
his first poems : Epitre sur la paresse, and Epitre aux Dieux 
Penates (1736). His poetic talent was small ; it was, 
however, sufficient to open the doors of the Academie 
for him when only 29 (1744). Voltaire was only to join 
him two years later ! 

In spite of his literary and society successes, Bernis 
was still vegetating, whem the Countess d'Estrades took 
him, in 1745, to Etioles to see Mme Le Normand, soon to 
become the Marquise de Pompadour. The elegant favorite 
Uked him « for his gentle manners and the charm of his 
society. » He always remained for her <( that smiUng and 
beflowered abbe who came to her levee on Sundays, and 
whom she familiarly patted on the check as she wished 
him good morning, » The king allowed him a small pension 
and a lodging in the attics of the Tuileries. On this subject 
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the following anecdote is told ; the poet was just leaving 
the marquise's apartments, carrying under his arm a 
Persian painting she had given him for his new rooms, 
when he met the king on the stairs. Louis XV wished to 
know what was in the parcel. Bernis had to show it, and 
explain what it was intended for. « Well » said the king, 
at the'sarae time giving him a roll of golden louis, ushe 
has given you the tapestry, here is something for the 
nails... » Bernis did not care to play the part of a courtier. 
In 1751, he obtained the post of ambassador to Venice in 
which he attracted attention by his brilliant diplomatic 
qualities. In 1756 he negociated the Franco-Austrian 
alliance, and became ambassador at Vienna ; in 1757 he 
was entrusted by the king with the administration of 
foreign affairs. But, in this new post, he was brave enough 
to make a stand against the wishes of the all-powerful 
marquise, and was obliged to resign and retire to Vic-sur- 
Aisne by order of the king. He left there in 1764, to become 
Archbishop of Albi ; in 1769, reconciled with the court, 
he was sent as Ambassador to Rome. His stay in the Papal 
city long remained legendary ; he showed himself the 
worthy representative of France ; his exquisite affability, 
his charming welcome and his liberality made him so 
popular that he become known as the king of Rome. He 
only gave us this post in 1791, for not wishing to take the 
civic oath ; and died in Rome on Nov. 3. 1794. 

His poems scarcely deserved the success they obtained. 
When he published his series of poems entitled The four 
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Seasons, Voltaire nicknamed him Babet la Bouquetiere, 
after a well-known flower-girl, and costermonger (mar- 
chande des quatre-saisons). In fact this poetry is for the 
most part poor, and the rhythm and rime of the most 
ordinary kind. On every page are mythological names 
enough to tire the most patient reader. As the author is 
continually speaking of Loves, d'Alembert said of them. 
« If their wings were cut off, his living would be cut off, 
too. » 

But, without doubt, they have a certain pleasantness and 
grace which are quite French, just the same qualities that 
their author showed in his intercourse with other men, 
and in his diplomatic career. Babet la Bouquetiere knew 
how to charm the marquise, hard as she was to please : he 
made France loved at Venice, Vienna, and Rome, and all 
this was worth more than the mere success of his poem 
on the Four Seasons. 

In the Cathedral of Notre Dame and St Castor may 
be seen his tomb. This old minister and ambassador's 
ashes, which were first deposed in the Church of St Louis 
des Fran9ais at Rome, were in 1813 transfered to Ntmes. 
The following is the inscription on the tomb : 

Here lies 
F. J. DE PIERRE DE BERNIS 

CARDINAL-BISHOP OF THE HOLY ROMAN ChURCH, 

who-died at rome 

November i. 1794. 

LAID IN THIS Church by the care of his nepehws 

IN THE YEAR 1813 

R. I. P. 
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At No 2, opposite the dwelling of the De Bernis, is a 
rather fine mansion with wrought-iron, balconies. The 
inside and the balustrade of the staircase have a certain 
grand air. What can these walls tell us of hardworking 
men or elegant ladies ? Menard does not say .Albin Michel 
in his Nimes et ses rues, so valuable a work for the history 
of the oldest corners of the town does not mention it 
either, and contemporary scholars have not been able to 
throw light on the subject. 

But let us continue our walk withM. Raphel. At No 14, 
rue de 1' Aspic, is another old mansion with a very curious 
Louis XIII staircase. It calls to mind a little the Palace 
of the Lascaris, of which old Nice is so proud, though it is 
in a very dilapidated state. Menard teUs us, that in this 
street, formerly known as Rue des Epis, existed until 
1840 the house of Jean Nicot, the man who introduced 
tobacco into France, und the learned philologist, who, in 
the reign of Fran9ois II. , became the French ambassador 
to Portugal. 

In the courtyard of a house formerly belonging to 
M. Massip, the King's attorney, is to be seen incrusted 
in the wall a curiously shaped stone statue, vulgarly 
called the « man with four legs ». It represents, as Albin 
Michel teUs us, from the waist downwards, two human 
forms more than natural size, with female organs, the 
breasts are covered leaving only an arm naked ; it has 
only one head with a long beard. 

« Poldo d'Albenas, considering this figure by its lower 
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part', took it for the representation of the fabulous Geryon 
who was defeated by Hercules in Spain; he supposes it to 
have had three heads, three bodies, six feet, six hands and 
six legs, and he says it was a man. — Gaillard Guiran made 
the same mistake^. 

» This statue in nothing but a bad pulling together of 
three parts which have no connection with each other. The 
head does not belong to the body, and has only been placed 
on it later to give it the look of a man ; it, in fact, belonged 
to another statue. The breast is the base of a column which 
has also been added later. The abdomen and legs are frag- 
ments of a double-bodied statue, and alone are worth remark- 
ing. They are undoubtedly fragments of a caryatid statue ; 
for as the building of which it forms a part, very likely 
needed more than ordinary strength in the columns intended 
to support the entablement, the architect had the idea of 
putting these two figures which formed a double statue, the 
better to support a heavier portion than the rest. What is 
missing of the rest of the body, has probably been destroyed 
or lost^. » 

In the Place de I'Aspic, we find two or three old houses. 
On the door of one of them is a very bad reproduction of 
the caryatids of Puget (Toulon) considerably reduced 
and disfigured. 

We now pass into the Rue Doree, so called, according 
to M. Raphel, on account of its proximity to the Treasury, 

1. See Poldo d'Albenas, ch. xix, p. 91. 

2. Gaillard Guiran. Antiq. Nimes, m. 3. lib. 2. 

3. See Menard vol VII, p. 201. 
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and also on account of the wealth of some of its inhabi- 
tants. At the beginning of the century, relates Albin 
Michel, was a coffee-club at Martin's, where the principal 
society of the town met together. It was, indeed, the only 
one. In a room on the ground-floor was a ceiUng painted 
by Lesueur. 

We will not here speak of the old inscriptions to be 
found in more than one house in the same street, and 
which are mentioned by Menard — that one carved by 
an usher (apparitor) on a monument erected by him to 
Juno is, however, very interesting, and proves, as has 
already been remarked, 'that hardly a deity known to 
paganism but had its special worship and altars at Ntmes 
— but we will willingly stay awhile at No i6, to contem- 
plate the carvings on the mansion at present inhabited 
by the worthy sons of the historian of the Rues de Nimes, 
MM. Michel, one of whom is the agent for two great Insu- 
rance Compagnies, the Fonciere-Transports, and La G6- 
nerale. 

The gate, which is pure Louis XIII, is surmounted by 
an eschutcheon with the motto : Ne quid nimis. The 
courtyard contains balconies, consoles, quaterings, fine 
and light arches, and a little well, which make it a real 
gem. 

At No 3 rue Dor^e, we stop to admire another 
Louis XVI mansion, the consoles on the gate are superb, 
and the whole has a very fine appearance. 

Almost opposite in the same street, is to be seen one 
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of the facades of the Hotel de Ville. Its architecture is 
very mixed ; on one side a much befurbished old Louis XV 
mansion strikes the eye, and on the other four Corin- 
thian columns afford a magnificent specimen of the Lan- 
guedocian Renascence. This more classic portion of the 
building also belongs to a mansion added on. 

We shall pass over in silence the fine Renascence gates 
of the rue de I'Horloge, and rue St Castor, we have aheady 
spoken of, and of which we give illustrations, but shall 
stop a few moments in the Place de la Bouquerie, not so 
interesting, perhaps, from an architectural and artistic 
point of view as for its souvenirs. At the beginning of the 
century the proximity of the roads from the Cevennes 
made it a commercial centre, and it remained so until 
recently. « Two important inns were founded opposite 
each other » writes Albin Michel. « One, on the present 
site of the Salomon Roux Stores, was still an inn (Bressac) 
in 1835. The other, called the Cheval Vert, rose on the 
ground on which now stands the house occupied by Curr- 
nier, and a part of that . occupied by Lagorce (the rue 
Menard not then extending as far as the boulevard). 

« This Green Horse Inn enjoyed a certain reputation in 
the business world. The silk manufacturers of the Cevennes 
put up there and on certain market days, arrived with 
regular cargoes of their goods, which they exposed in three 
or four rooms of the above-named inn. Foreign merchants 
came in to do their purchasing, and each retail dealer 
brought his own weigh-scales. Sometimes very important 
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business was transacted. Nothing could be more curious 
than the sight of the long trains of mules laden with the 
large leather bags containing the goods to be offered to 
customers. » 

Many other curious things might be found in the streets 
of Nimes, but we have no intention of encroaching on 
M. Albin Michel's ground, our only wish istojotdown spe- 
cial impressions of our stroll among the shades of the 
mighty past. It was a hot day towards the end of June, 
and in spite of the delicate tracery of the houses outlined 
against the deep blue of the sky, we could not help medi- 
tating on the fleetingness of earthly spendours. Such 
efforts and struggles only to end in dust and ruins ! 

« In the midst of these mutilated fa9ades and half- 
broken columns », said the voice of a friend who was 
with us, « amid such heaps of ruins, I can weU understand 
that some souls are filled with mystic wonder, contempt 
of this world, where aU is lost and consumed, the aspiration 
to rest beyond the tomb, the generous impatience to 
possess the infinite in another world less uncertain and 
more lasting. » 

Of this Greco-Roman people, to whose genius all human 
intelligence and thought is indebted, what is now left ? 

« Nothing remains to us but the beauty of the women'. » 

Those interested in Romanesque archeology will find 
much valuable information in the Nimes Epigraphic 

I. Emile Ripert. Palsies. 
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Museum, with its plaster mouldings of the principal mo- 
tives of architecture and sculpture chiefly taken from the 
Romanesque churches and abbeys of the country' round, 
Aix, St-Gilles, Montmajour, Aries, Tarascon, Vaison, 
Sylvacane, Pernes, St-Victor of Marseilles, St-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, Le Thor, etc. This collection was bought in 
1880 from M. Pocheville. It forms an excellent commen- 
tary to the works of Revoil on the Romanesque Archeo- 
logy in the South of France. 

The Church of Stes-Perpetue and F61icit6 was built in 
the ig"" century to the plans of Feucheres, and sur- 
mounted by a steeple of a very bold design. In the Place 
de la Madeleine, St-Paul's Church was built from 1840 
to 1850, under the direction of Questel. It is in the Romano 
Byzantine style. 

St-Baudile's Church, rebuilt from 1870 to 1875 by the 
architect Mondet is of ogival style. St-Charles' Church 
has been restored and enlarged. None of these buildings, 
which are however not wanting in elegance, affords us a 
truly artistic whole, save the cathedral, which is in a 
diversity of styles, the rest are only copies, or clever 
imitations. 

In the sanctuaries are to be found a certain number 
of note-worthy pieces of work. In the cathedral are 
The Pilgrims of Emmaus, by Reynaud Le Vieux, and the 

I. In the Epigraphic Museum in also to be found the collection of 
Roman monuments, reproduced in cork, and bequeathed to the town 
by the learned A. Pelel. 
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Baptism of Christ by Xavier Sigalon. Flandrin, « the 
greatest religious painter that France has seen since 
Lesueur » as Viscount Henri Delaborde' calls him, deco- 
rated St-Paul's Church with some remarkable paintings 
begun in October 1848, and finished at the end of April 
1849. They adorn a large portion of the church. Behind 
the altar is a colossal painting of Christ, seated on a 
throne, with St Peter and St Paul at his sides ; at his feet 
are a king and a slave laying on the steps of the throne, 
the first his crown and sceptre, and the other his chains. 
The two sides of the part of the chancel leading to the 
apse are covered with three series of paintings one above 
the other, representing the Evangelists', the two Archan- 
gels, and the Doctors of the Greek and Latin churches. On 
the wails of the galleries leading to the lateral apses are 
painted, on the right, the mart57rs, and above them the 
figures of two angels, one of whom is holding a palm and 
a yoke, and the other a sword and a crown ; on the left, is 
the procession of Virgins going towards the altar, and 
below are the Angel of Purity, and the Angel of Divine 
Love. Lastly on the side apses are the Coronation of the 
Virgin, and the Conversion of St Paul. 

All these paintings are remarkable, but the Procession ■ 
of the Virgins seemed to us worthy of Fra Angelico. Lis- 
ten to what Mgr Plantier, bishop of Nimes says about it, 

I. Lettres et Pensies d'Hippolyte Flandrin, with notes and a biogra- 
phical notice, and a catalogue of the work by the master, by Viscount 
Henri Delaborde. Paris, Henri Plon, 1865. 
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in a letter to his clergy, dated the 26 march 1864, enjoin- 
ing them to pray for the soul of the artist. 

« The faith of Hippolyte Flandrin was as refined as it was 
robust... In our beautiful St Paul's Church, he has placed on 
the left wall of one of the chapels a Procession of Virgins, as 
though to do homage to their queen. It is a garland of spotless 
lilies and immaculate roses. Everything in them, their atti- 
tude, the sweet clearness of their regards, the seraphic 
expression of their faces, the noble severity of the mantles 
which cover them, all this shows so high a degree of purity 
of soul as to spiritualise their whole body, which is just 
sufficiently earthly so as not to be invisible. There is all the 
spontaneity of the great artist of Fiesole added to more 
correct drawing and the imprint of that complete beauty, of 
the finished perfectness, which God alone, the supreme 
painter, gives to all his works. To see these Angels of earth, 
these pure brides of the Heavenly Lamb, is to see the very 
soul of him who painted them, transparent as the water of 
the finest diamond, or as the crystal of the purest fountain. » 

The stained windows of St-Paul's Church are by Mare- 
chal, and the Way of the Cross is carved by the sculptor 
Bosc of Nimes. 

Nimes is full -of fine modern statues; in the Place 
d'Assas there was erected in 1901 a monument to the 
Children of Gard who died for their country ; it is a 
bronze group due to the happy inspiration of Mercie. 
On the Esplanade is the statue of the explorator Soleillet 
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by Amy, and in the Square Antonin that of the Emperor 
Antoninus by Bosc. 

Near the Fountain, stand the statues of Jean Reboul, 
also by Bosc, and of Bigot, the Languedocian poet. In 
the College de I'Assomption, is that of Father d'Alzon, 
and in the Square de la Couronne, that of Alphonse 
Daudet, both by Falguiere. In the Catholic cemetery is 
the Mausoleum of Mqnsignor Cart, after the designs of 
Revoil ; in the Protestant cemetery is the tomb of Amal- 
lier, composed by Leon Feucheres, with a statue of 
Immortality by the chisel of Pradier, etc. As may be seen, 
the inhabitants of Nimes do their best to make up for 
the lost or dilapidated Gallo-Roman statues, by decora- 
ting their streets and gardens by modern ones. 

The town of Antoninus still preserves it worship of Art 
and classical traditions. 

Some private collections are a joy to archeologists 
and artists. It is regrettable that the illuminated ma- 
nuscripts of the 13"' century, tastefully got together by 
M™^ Lagorce, and which the Americans for a long time 
coveted, should have been recently destroyed in a fire. 
MM. Ei Bret and De Villeperdrix have very interesting 
collections of antiquities ; M. Gizolure has a fine series of 
ceramics : the Count of Balincourt has some fine old 
furniture and a well-stocked library. The Marquis of 
Valfons possesses all the books printed about Nimes in 
every age, amongst which are the 16"' century books 
from the presses of Jacquy, one of the first printers of 
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Nimes ; M. Meric also possesses some rarities dear to the 
heart of book-lovers. 

In the Grand Seminary are two most curious collec- 
tions, at present the object of a legal sequestration pen- 
ding the decision of the judge. It is however probable that 
the first collection, comprising numerous pictures, icons, 
ancient works, manuscripts, and religious objects of the 
middle ages and Renascence periods will fall to the 
Christian Art Committee, whilst the second, comprising 
prehistoric and Gallo-Roman objects, ceramics of all 
periods, medals etc... will remain the property of the 
Seminary. 

Besides its Archeological and Epigraphical Museums, 
Nimes possesses a Natural History Museum, founded and 
inaugurated in 1895 by Philippe Mingaud (1819-1904), 
and Vauvert one of the principal donors. It contains 
valuable collections of the flora, fauna, and minerals of 
the country of Nimes. Parts of it are the gifts of Seguier 
(1778), Doctor Amoureux (1824), Villers de Terrage 
(1826) and Sean Crespon (1865) etc. 

A new Picture Gallery has just been built by M. Raphel. 
This clever architect has not only given a pleasing appea- 
rance to the outside, but has also so well arranged the 
lighting in the interior, that the same pictures which we 
saw a year ago in the old gaUery, are here set off to much 
better advantage. , 

As soon as we enter, we are welcomed by Admetus and 
Alcestes. His mosaic, already spoken of, has been trans- 
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ported here from the Fine Arts Museum, and placed in 
the centre of a large room containing principally the 
works of local artists. It weighs something like 65.000 
kHos, and this will give and idea of the force necessary to 
remove it. 

Notoire has not many pictures here, but the quality 
of what there is quite makes up for want of quantity. 
We shall have more to say about him in the next chapter. 
The two works, the portraits of Carles Van Loo, and of his 
mother, are certainly the gems of the panel in the centre 
of which they cire placed. They are two master-pieces of 
colouring, and Van Loo has shown his ability to put in 
the essence of his models, making them say exactly what 
he wished without useless details. Standing before the 
portrait of the artist's mother, it is interesting to note 
how he tackles feminine subjects, often so complicated. 
A woman's expression being more important than her 
features, the portrait of a woman is much more than that 
of a man, a study of soul. 

Other works of local men are two portraits by Rigaud, 
a Virgin by Parrocel, a Herod and John the Baptist, and 
a Beheading of St John by Reynaud the Elder of Nimes, 
a Locust by Sigalon (born at Uzes) a Seascape, and Women 
Bathing by Joseph Vernet, and by contemporary artists. 
South Country Landscapes by A. Moutte-and Sain, and the 
superb picture The Roches of Le Plan, by OUve. We have 
to regret that this last named picture, placed in a room 
upstairs, is not in the large entrance hall. Let us also men- 
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tion the excellent portraits of Felon by himself, and of 
the mother of Boucoirah. 

A separate room upstairs has been reserved for the 
Primitives, but as they had not yet been arranged, it was 
impossible to study them. Here are also a Judith by Guido 
Reni, a landscape by Ruysdael, a Girls Head, a Hunters 
Resting, and a Holy Family by Rubens, a John the Bap- 
tist's Head by Titien, a Jesus in the midst of the Doctors 
by Calabrais, a Marshal of France by Van dyck, the Burial 
of Christ by Lesueur, a Woman asleep in the Hay by De 
Troy, Fruit by David de Heem, a Landscape by Boucher, 
an Old Woman's Head by Greuze, a Marshal de Berwick 
by Largilliere, a Portrait by Pierre Mignard, the famous, 
too melodramatic picture of Cromwell uncovering the coffin 
of Charles I by Paul Delaroche, etc., etc. 

At both ends of the large entrance hall are sculpture 
rooms full of works of little value. We need only notice 
the statues by L. Morice of Painting and Music, and 
specially the Light Poetry by Pradier. This latter, taste- 
fully est off by a few touches of gold, is full of elegance 
and grace ; to look at it recalls the beautiful lines of Sully 
Prudhomme : 

Ce n'est pas I'espoir d'une etreinte 
Qui nous touche en ce marbre pur/; 
La pierre, d'id6al empreinte, 
Est la chaste sceur de I'azur. 
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Beside one of the sculpture rooms is the home of engrav- 
ing and lithography, some very fine works by contem- 
porary engravers prove that Henriquel-Dupont has left 
some great discibles. All our modern engravers areindebl- 
ed to him. By masters no longer living are the two faces 
of Mignon, after Scheffer, engraved by M. Aristide Louis, 
the Soldier offering gold to a woman, after Terbury, engrav- 
ed by M. Jules Fran9ois. And Rousseau, Huot, Blan- 
chard, who have not been long enough gone to be rightly 
appreciated, will be placed by posterity in the glorious 
procession. 

Amongst those stiU living we have Adrien Didier, an 
exquisite styliste, of unvaryingly good workmanship and 
superior talent, who worthily continues the unimpeach- 
able doctrines of his master. Next come AchiUe Jacquet, 
and Massard, and others whose names I forget, for which 
a subject cannot be completely studied to-day. 

We especially wished to point out in this new gallery, 
the harmonious arrangement of pictures and Ughting 
and the clever placing of certain canvases, thus meeting 
the wish we expressed in our study of Aix-en-Provence ; 
that every museum in Provence may have its own parti- 
cular character, so as to be a mirror of the artistic life of 
this country \ 

The Law-Courts have been several times rebuilt on the 
old site of the Basilisk of Plotina. They are an imitative 

I. Nimes possesses a SociiU des Amis des Arts which has already 
organised some excellent exhibitions. The president M. La Haye director 
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Greco-Roman conception of Charles Durand ; for the 
faQade he drew his inspiration from the Propyles of the 
Acropolis of Athens. His designs were slightly touched 
up and excuted from 1840 to 1845 by Gaston Bourdon. 
The theatre, inaugurated in 1803, has a fine foyer, with 
decorations by Gagriel Ferrier, Debat-Ponsans, Saint- 
Pierre, and La Haye. 

But the real beauties of the modern town are its vast 
promenades ; Avenue Feucheres, the Boulevards Talabot 
and Sergeant Triaire, Avenue Carnot, Place des Arenes, 
Boulevard du Tour de Ville, Quai de la Fontaine, Boule- 
vard de la Republique, Avenue de la Plate-Forme, the 
Fontaine gardens, the woody slopes of Mont d'Haussez 
and Mont Duplan. 

Here and there, these boulevards occupy the sites of 
the old ramparts, and on certain summer evenings, when 
the southern sun, the same which gilds the stones of the 
Arena, burns the town with its implacable rays, one is 
aptlo ungratefully forget the glorious old walls, as one 
enjoys the shady avenues which have taken their place. 
Amongst these, it is certainly the Esplanade which takes 
the lead. It is for Nimes what the Place Bellecour is for 
Lyons, or the AUees de Meilhan for Marseilles. It contains 
the Law Courts, the Church of SS. Perpetue and Felicite, 

of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and curator of the Musee de peinture, has 
done much to develop artistic activity at Nimes. On the music side, for 
2 years a Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire has been in existence, 
Nimes, otherwise rich in illustrious names, has not so for produced a 
great musicien. 
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a band-stand, statues and fine trees which continue as 
far as the Place des Arenes : it is becoming, so to speak, 
the heart of Nimes. Its principal ornament is the foun- 
tain, designed by Questel and carved by Pradier, and 
inaugurated in 1851. On the top of this fountain is an 
allegorical figure of the city of Nimes, crowning a fronton 
representing that of- the Maison Carree. At its feet are 
statues representing the Rhone, the Gardon, the Fountain 
of Nimes, and the Fountain of Eure. 

It is on this Esplanade that Mistral, in Mireio, has 
placed the dramatic race of Vincent, Le Cri and Lagalante'. 
In the first chant, Vincent relates this stirring contest to 
Mireille, 

Ero a Nimes sus V Esplanado 

Qu'aqueli conrso iron dounado 

A Nimes, Mireio... Un pople amoulouna 

E mai espes que peu de testa, 

Ero aqui per veire la festo, 

En peu, descause senso vesto 

Proun courreire au mitan dejcl venien d'ana. 

« Suddenly they perceive Lagalante, the king of runners ; 
Lagalante the strong, whose name is certainly known to 
your ear, that man of Marseilles who had left panting 
. behind the fleetest runners of Provence and Italy. 



I. Mistral matriculated at Nimes. He himself has told us in his 
Memoirs of this journey to Nimes and his emotions at the examination. 
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» On the field, with downcast head, the rest again put on 
their vest, daring not with Lagalante to vie. 

» Le Cri, a youth of slender build, albeit firm of limb, had 
come driving his cows to Nimes that day ; he alone dared 
defy him. » 

Vincent, however, couragously competes. The signal 
given all start quick as lightning. 

« All the three of us eat up the plain, and in our career 
our bounds are enveloped in clouds of dust. The air bears us 
onward, and the perspiration steams. Oh ! what ardour ! 
what unbridled course ! For a long time, such is the impetuo- 
sity burning us, we were like to reach the goal together. » 

Vincent modestly confesses his defeat. 

« Finally I outran the others, but that was my misfor- 
tune, for when, like a will o' the wisp, I frantically bounded 
forward, all at once pale and fainting, I fall out of breath 
and bite the dust. However it was not Lagalante the victor 
but Le Cri, the young and bold competitor, Le Cri, crowned 
with glory, embraces the winning-post. All the inhabitants 
of Nimes rush up wishing to know what countryman he 
was. » 

And there's something to immortalise the- Esplanade 
of Nimes ! 

This promenade through the modern town quite does 
honour to the present inhabitants, for not only have they 
tried to preserve the relics of the past, but they continue 
to beautify their town, at the same time respecting its 
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particular character. We have passed over a few restora- 
tions which do not quite meet with our approbation, but 
it is impossible not to be struck by, the evidences of their 
desire for harmonious and tasteful elegance. WiUingly 
would we say with M. Paul Bourget « There, the old word 
classical takes to the full the meaning of highest nobleness. 
It no longer signifies empty artifice and conventional 
insincerity... » 




A. Bosc. — Statue of Antoninus. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GLORIES OF NIMES 



It has often been remarked how extraordinarily abun- 
dant are the old tombs, funeral sculpturings and epitaphs 
in the neighbourhood of Nimes, arising from « a need of 
outwardly expressing, of fixing in bronze or stone the 
mourning which fills the heart. » This same trait is also 
found in her love for her famous men. She worships 
them and erects statues to them, names her streets, squa- 
res and )30ulevards after them, she seeks to immortalise 
the enthusiasm and just pride she feels for her illus- 
trious children. 

•We thinks these sentiments quite legitimate. In every 
branch of human activity we meet with the names of 
eminent men who saw the light at Nimes. Not to mention 
the Emperor Antoninus the Pious, whose father and 
grandfather were natives of Nimes, we may quote poli- 
ticians and orators like Domitius Afer for antiquity ; 
Guizot (1787-1874), Cremieux (1796-1880), Madier de 
Montjau, for our own time ; soldiers like General Donna- 
dieu ; archeologists and scholars like the jurisconsult 
Vidal (15"" century). Jean Nicot, lord of Villemain (1530- 
1600), who was Francis I's ambassador to Portugal, 
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introduced tobacco into France, and compiled a diction- 
nary called the Treeisure of the French Tongue ; GaiUard 
Guiran (i6oo-i08o), Jacques Deyron, J. F. Seguier (1703- 
1784) who was at the same time a numismatist, archeo- 
logist and botanist, Aug. Pelet, and amongst contempo- 
raries, the witty Ernest Daudet and M. Gaston Boissier, 
the learned historian and accomplished scholar. 

St Castor, bishop of Apt (419) was a son of Nimes. One 
is not at a loss to quote the names of theologians and phi- 
losophers whose birthplace was Nimes : Samuel Petit, 
(1594-1643) whose dream was the union of the Churches, 
the famous Protestant preacher Jacques Saurin (1677- 
1730) Jean Bruguier, the opponent of the great Arnaud, 
Etienne Chauvin author of the Rational Lexicon, Nimes 
is the native town of the explorer Paul Soleillet (1842- 
1886) and the traveller Georges Revoil ; of the sculptor 
Barthelemy Guilab (1699-1757), of the painters Natoire 
and Renaud Levieux, of the poets Reboul (1796-1864), 
Bigot (1825-1897), Roumieux and Alphonse Daudet. 

Room forbids us giving a detailed biography of all these 
men, but we should to say a few words at least about 
each. Beginning with the oldest, Antoninus the Pious, 
whose character and acts have deeply interested us, we 
shall continue with Natoire, Guizot, Reboul, Alphonse 
Daudet, Henri Revoil and Gaston Boissier. 

Antoninus the Pious (86-161) belonged to a family of 
Nimes. His grandfather Titus Aurelius Fulvius', born at 

I. Tacitus, book I, ch. lxxix. 
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Nimes, was the chief of a legion under Otho, and after- 
wards praetor and twice consul under Domitian. His son, 
also born at Nimes, married Arria Fadilla, the daughter of 
Arrius Antoninus, who was twice consul and afterwards 
proconsul in Asia'. Of this marriage was born at Lavinium 
(in Latium) he who was to become the Emperor Anto- 
ninus the Pious. Must we attribute to ancestral influence 
the prince's taste for the belles-lettres ? He was endowed 
with a rare eloquence and gave proof in literary questions 
of perfect acquaintance with the subject, when he attain- 
ed the supreme power, he did not forget his provincial 
origin. « To cause eloquence and philosophy to blossom 
again in the Empire », writes one of his biographers, « he 
assigneda pension, and allowed certain privileges to teach- 
ers in the provinces, as well as to those of Rome ». What 
an excellent example of decentralisation ! Antoninus the 
Pious had the town of Narbonne, which has been burnt 
down, rebuilt and adorned, he contributed to the exten- 
sion and embeUishment of Nimes. He died regretted by 
all his subjects. « The Senate decreed him divine honours 
after his death, and built a temple to him. Even priests 
were consecrated to the worship of his name and altars. 
A chariot race took place in the circus in memory of him. » 
Notice this manner of honouring the dead ; it is easy to 
imagine, in the Amphitheatre of Nimes, the cries of the 
people in praise of the deified Emperor, mingling with 
their shouts of admiration for the victors in the noble 
chariot race... 



I. Pline, book IV, letter 3. 
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And now with a large stride we pass to the iS"" cen- 
tury. 

Charles Joseph Natoire' was born at Nimes, on March 3, 
1700. His father Florent Natoire originally came from 
Lorraine, and was an architect and sculptor. The young 
painter began his education at Nimes; when he was 17, 
he went to Paris, where he studied under the direction 
of Galloche and afterwards under Lemoyne. He gained the 
first prize for Painting in 1721, and was sent to Rome in 
1723. « This young man » wrote Nicolas Vheugels, on 
May 22, 1725, « draws so well that people here notice him 
and he will probably make a name in France. » Even then, 
he showed special aptitude for decorative painting and 
successfully collaborated in the decoration of the Palazzo 
Mancini. 

Back at Paris, he received orders for paintings intended 
for the Soubise mansion^ 

« All know this salon, oval in form, whose decoration, 
carried out by the architect Bofifrand, so well expresses 
the gorgeous style of the time. Four windows, a mirror and 
a door occupied the arcades. Boffrand divided the space 
between these and the ceiling into eight compartments, 
eight panaches of different width. In these frames, so oddly 
arranged, Natoire, with the old tale in mind, painted the 
principal scenes of the' Story of Psyche. She is first seen, aban- 
doned and giving way to despair ; further on, she is being 
received at the threshold of a palace by nymphs, who ofier 
her flowers ; she is presented to shepherdesses keeping their 

1. Comp. Paul Mantz. Franfois Boucher, Lemoine et Natoire, 1880. 

2. To-day Palais des Archives Nationales. 
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flocks ; she is coming out of Hades and falls into a swoon ; 
lastly, at the end of the story, she is carried off by Cupid and 
led into Olympus. » 

M. Paul Mantz, who has from time to time shown him- 
self harsh in his judgment of Natoire, cannot ignore the 
remarkable qualities of these pictures. « The artist has 
very cleverly made the most of the capriciously shaped 
spaces entrusted to his fancy. He has put in just sufficient 
figures, and just in the right places to please the spectator.. 
Everywhere, besides, his flesh tints are very delicately 
touched in, and here and here, in the body of the sleeping 
Cupid, and in that of the fainting Psyche, may be seen 
pale tints like those of the Bengal rose... » It must be con- 
fessed that this is great praise. 

The same measure of praise might be extended to the 
drawings of Don Quixote, which Natoire did for the manu- 
facture of Beauvais. We have spoken of these drawings 
in our volume on Aix-en-Provence. It was a good idea of 
Oudry's in asking Natoire to do them, and we cannot 
understand why M. Paul Mantz refusedto see in this artists 
work enough fancy and spirit to interpret Cervantes' text. 
These drawings may be seen in the new gallery of the 
Chateau of Compiegne : M. Jules Guilffrey, in his excellent 
work on Les Gobelins et Beauvais was right in saying : 
« The tapestries in the archbishop's palace at Aix make 
us regret that there were not several copies of Natoire's 
paintings : it would be impossible to conceive better 
models for tapestry. » 
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Natoire is, above all, a decorator. « He strives after 
making details serve the effect of the work as a whole, and 
suits his painting to the architectonic character of the 
monument or room it is intended to decorate. » But he has 
also other endearing qualities, delicious reminiscences of 
Italy may be enjoyed in his work : from his admiration 
for Tuscan painters, he kept « as it were, a flower of Pierre 
de Cortone, side by side with rosy carnations and warm 
shadows, after the manner of Lemoyne. » 

In 175 1, Natoire was appointed Director of the School 
of Rome, one of whose best pupils he had been some 
twenty years before. On his way, he stopped at Nimes, 
where he saw his family, and arrived at Rome on October 
31, 1751, with his sister. Mile Natoire was her brother's 
most devoted companion ; she was herself an artist ; in 
the Mercure of June 1744 are some poems by her, and her 
pictures are not wanting in effect'. 

At Rome, Natoire succeeded J. F. De Troy. Towards 
the end of his life, the painter of the Three Graces, Psyche 
and Loves, showed a piety and austerity, which greatly 
contrasted with his pictures. In 1767, he dismissed from 
the school an architect who had not performed his Easter 
religious duties. This excess of zeal was not approved of 
at Paris, and an order from the Chatelet condemned him 
to pay twenty thous and francs to the young artist he had 
turned out. He, however, kept his place as Director until 

I. Comp. Archives de I'art franfuis, vol. II, p. 253, article by M. Paul 
Mantz. 
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1774, when he retired to Castel-Gandolfo. His sister died 
on July 16, 1776, and grief for this loss brought on his 
end on August 29, 1777. In connection with his change 
of views, it is interesting to compare two quotations, the 
first from a letter to M. de Fontaine from Voltaire written 
in June 1757. « Your idea of having some beautiful naked 
figures painted after Natoire and Boucher to enliven my 
old age is that of a sympathising soul. » The second is 
from the Memoires secrets, in which the author, speaking 
of the death of Natoire, says : « M. Natoire was godly and 
much attached to the Jesuits. » It was the devil turned 
saint in his old age. 

On going through the new gallery of the Compiegne 
Museum, we could not help regretting that the drawings 
for the famous Don Quixote should have been destinegl, by 
the merest chance, as we shall explain in an extended 
edition of Aix-en-Provence, to adorn a part of this chateau 
in which the series of paintings by Coypel represeriting 
the same subject had already found a place. It is in the 
Nimes Museum that we should like to see the works of 
this native of Nimes, the- more so that they have had to 
undergo some regrettable mutilations in order to be adap- 
ted to the panels which they decorate. 

A most interesting man was Frangois Guizot (1787- 

1874), but the study of a hfe so full of such important 

labours is without the scope of a work hke the present. 

He was at once a historian, man of letters, politician, and, 

'one may add, a theologian, which was not astonishing, 
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seeing that he was a Nimes Protestant. As religious writer, 
he pubUshed The Church and Christian Society, Medita- 
tions on the Present State of the Christian Religion, and a 
Life of St Louis. His family had suffered very much from 
religious intolerance under the old regime, and his father, 
a distinguished lawyer, died on the scaffold on April 8, 
1794. These misfortunes, however, far from giving him 
ideas of vengeance, only made of him a more tolerant 
liberal. He it was who in 1861, as director of the Academic 
Frangaise, answered the discourse of Father Lacordaire 
on his reception. He rightly saw in the circumstance of a 
Protestant welcoming a Dominican friar a sign of the 
tolerance of modern times. A little later, presiding over 
the annual meeting of a Protestant Society in the Temple 
of rOratoire, he openly declared himself, as he did in his 
writings of that period, in favour of maintaining the tem- 
porait-power of the Pope, adding on the subject of recent 
events in Italy. « A deplorable perturbation is attacking 
and afflcting a considerable portion of the great and gene- 
ral Christian Church. » When people unreflectingly speak 
of the fanaticism of Nimes, they should remember the 
example of Franfois Guizot, a man of thorough Protestant 
extraction, but who in no way justified this false reputa- 
tion of violent and bitter intolerance which people would 
like to give the town of Nimes. 

And now for the poets' smile. 

Jean Reboul' was born at Nimes on Jan. 3, 1796. He 
was the son of a locksmith, and continued his appren- 

I. Comp. Abbe de Cabrieres, Notice in his Dernieres Poesies : and. 
Eloge funibre, 1864, 8 mo. — Collombet, t^tude biographique et Htteraire 




Pradieb. — Jean Reboul. Nimes Museum. 




Bigot's monument (photo Guende). 
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ticeship until he was 15. He then became a lawyer's 
clerk, but his father's death obliged him to again take up 
manual labour in order to support his family. Misfortunes 
made him a poet : « My tears, which asked no better than 
to be shed, flowed towards my heart and flooded it. I 
sought solitude, and for want of souls who could under- 
stand me, I poured out my plaints to God. These solitary 
religious plaints took a high poetic character which I had 
never noticed in my ordinary words; my thoughts formed 
themselves in a language almost unknown to myself, and 
as they mounted to Heaven, for want of sympathy on 
earth, the Lord gave them wings to reach him. » 

The Cantata on the Spanish War was written in 1823, 
but his real beginning was in 1828, in which year he 
published in La Quotidienne, the well-known elegy entit- 
led The Angel and the Child, which we all learnt and reci- 
ted when children : 

An angel with radiant face, 
Leaning o'er a cradle. 
Seemed to contemplate his image. 
As in a streamlet's wave. 



sur Reboul. Lyons 1839, 8 mo. — Abbe Deydon, Un poete chretien, 
Bordeaux, 1866, 8 mo. — Abbe Chapot, /. Reboul. Sa vie, ses ceuvres, 
Nimes, 1876, 8 mo. — Mgr Besson. Oraison funebre, Nimes, 1876, 8 mo. 

— Roumanille, Paroles prononcees d sa fete, Avignon, 1876 in provenfal. 

— E. Bonneville, Souvenir d'une visite, Montpellier, s. d. 8 mo. — A. de 
Pontmartin, Correspondant, 1864. — R. Valladier, Jean Reboul. Toulouse, 
1866, 16 mo. — M. de Montrond, /. Reboul, Lille, 1865, 18 mo. 
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Dear child, who art like me 
Said he, ah I come with me. 
Come, we will he happy together 
The earth is unworthy thee. 

Lamartine loved this humble poet who had found such 
sublime accents in the simplicity of his heart. And so 
amongst his Poetic and Religious Harmonies, is to be found 
the following little poem : 

GENIUS IN OBSCURITY 

To M. Reboul, at Nimes 

The inspiring breath which makes the human soul 

A melodious instrument. 
Disdains the sovereign pomp of palaces, 
What are purple and gold to him who seldom comes down 

From the radiant palaces of the skies ? 

It alights at a venture on the solitary tree, 

On the hut of the shepherds. 
Under the poor roof of the poor ones of the earth. 
And smilingly meditates a glorious mystery 
In a cradle wet with tears. 

So the poem continues in flattering strophes. Reboul 
answered by some lives of which Lamartine was very 
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proud, and which were later inserted in the Second Har- 
monies. 

My name which thy generous frensy pronounced, 
Cannot be carried off with me in the tomb, 
For each obscure thing, passing by thy lyre 
Puts on immortality. 

If it is true that my muse, besides a memory. 
Has left tcuching chords and thoughts. 
Friendly singer, may their glory return to thee alone. 
My songs were born of thine. 

Twenty years after, Lamartine was to greet the pubH- 
cation of Mireio in a glowing article : it was Reboul, with 
Alphonse Dumas, who pointed out to the author of 
focelyn this work of genius by the poet of Maillone. 

In 1836, Alexandre Dumas and Lamartine urged 
Reboul to publish his first book of Poems, which was 
presented to the pubhc by these two valuable friends'. 
In 1848, Reboul was elected deputy of Gard in the Natio- 
nal Assembly. He sat amongst those of the Right. But 
neither his opinions nor political acts concern us here, we 



I. Afterwards appeared, Le dernier jour poem in ten cantos, Paris, 
1839, 18 mo. La parole humaine, epistle toBerryer, Paris, 1839, 4 mo; 
Poesies nouvelles et inMites, Paris 1846, 12 mo ; Sur la mart de I'arche- 
veque de Paris, Versailles, 8 mo ; Le martyr de Vivia, mystery in 3 acts 
in verse, Paris, 1850, rz mo (performed at the Odeon, but without great 
success) ; Les iraditionnelles, new verses, Paris, 1857, 12 mo ; and finally 
derniires poisies (posthumus). Avignon, 1865, 12 mo. 
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must stick to our poet. At their appearance, his poems 
were, perhaps, too much admired ; his first collection 
went through five editions in a few months. But on the 
contrary, we of to-day have let his works fall into an 
oblivion entirely undeserved, for both the form and inspi- 
ration are of a high order. How can we not praise such 
lines as the following : 

Before displaying her enchanting voice, 
Does the nightingale, hidden in the thick foliage. 
Stop to ask if, far off in the woods. 
Is an attentive ear to hear her song ? 

No, she casts to the night, to the desert, to the silence. 
All she has received of soft cadence. 
If the night, the desert, the silence are deaf. 
He who created her will always listen. 

Alexandre Dumas in his Travel Notes, has devoted some 
very flattering pages to the poet-baker. One of his chapters 
begins as follows. « There was at Nimes, something still 
more curious for me than its monuments, it was its poet. » 
And he describes at length his first interview with Reboul, 
whom he went to see in his shop. 

« He was a man of from thirty three to thirty five years 
of age, above medium height, with a complexion almost as 
dark as an Arab's, black glossy hair and teeth like enamel.. 
I perceived that his eyes were magnificent, like the strong 
velvety eyes of an Indian, made to express love and anger. » 
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Reboul said to Dumas : 

« — ■ Will you let me be entirely open with you ? 

» — Most certainly. 

» — You have come to see the poet and not the baker. 
Now I am a baker from 5 o'clock in the morning until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon ; from 4 o'clock until midnight 
I am a poet. You want some poetry ? Come again at 5 o'clock 
and I will give you some bad poetry. 

1) — I will come back at 5 o'clock. » 

You must read the conversations between Dumas and 
Reboul, and the account of their strolls amongst the 
antiquities of Nimes. 

There is another point still more interesting in the life 
and work of Reboul. The baker-poet has written in langue 
d'oc, and we find his poems written in that dialect in the 
collection, Un liame de rasin. Truth to say, we prefer 
what he has written in his own dialect to the best of what 
he has written in French. Alphonse Daudet, presenting 
to the public the Vido d' enfant by Baptiste Bonnet, says 
in a letter on the subject of Reboul. « Some pieces in 
Provencal, warm as the wine of the land, smelling of ani- 
seed and fennel, show us what kind of poet this baker 
might have been, had he wished to speak his own tongue, 
which he used in his work, in his pleasures and passions, 
the language in which he said to his wife. / love thee, or 
in which he wished his dear ones God speed, when the 
moment for passing away came. » 

Reboul understood, and encouraged the patriotic 
efforts of Roumanille; he was one of the first and warmest 
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admirers of Mireio\ This is no small merit, when one 
remembers that Reboul was 50 when this poem came out, 
and that he owed his fame to poems written in French, 
His taste was keen enough to forsee a great poet in Mis- 
tral, and his mind generous enough to help on one who 
might have become a redoutable rival. One reads with 
emotion the prophetic words in which he bids adieu to 
Mistral when he left for Paris ; and in the praise he metes 
out to him, one rnay see a shade of sadness, as though he 
regretted not having himself remained faithful to his 
native idiorn. 

Provencal poets had other friends at Nimes ; Jules 
Canonge wrote some agreeable Provencal poems and used 
his journalist's pen in the service of the Meridional cause. 
The fabulist Bigot (1825-1897) made some curious adap- 
tations of La Fontaine's works, and Louis Roumieux is 
the author of La Jarjalhado, V Angles a Nimes, CaidquUhos 
d'un Roumieu, and of Rampelado. 

Some one has said of Roumieux : « Leaving Atticism 
to Roumanille, his master and god-father in classical 
humour, he has, as it were, refined the rude Provencal 
wit, and over his gaity, never checked but always whole- 
some, he throws a kindliness which is the very soul of his 
genius. None more than he, has the sungiven sentiment 
whether it be sad or gay. But the sadness is shortlived 
amid the flashes of frank joviality he kindles for his own 
and our amusement. » It would be easy to find him far- 
back forbears ; was it not Jean Michel of Nimes who left 



I, Comp. Armaria Prouvenfau, 1859. 
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us an amusing Languedocian poem on the Troubles of 
Beaucaire Fair ? 

We now come to Alphonse Daudet. At the beginning 
of Petit Chose we read : « I was born on May 13, 18 — , in 
a town of Languedoc, with, like all southern towns, 
plenty of sunshine, not a little dust, a Carmelite convent 
and two or three Roman monuments. » Now the birth 
certificate of Alphonse Daudet tells us that he was born 
at Nimes on May 13, 1840. 

His impressions as a child were much the same as those 
of Daniel Eyssette, and on many a page with touching 
candour has he told us of his sad youth and his commenc- 
ing difficulties. When 17, he came to Paris with his eldest 
brother Ernest, and the next year published the pretty 
collection of Amoureuses. For some time attached to the 
cabinet of the Duke of Morny, he soon gave himself en- 
-tirely to his literary work. For the theatre he wrote the 
Dernier e I dole, the (Billet Blanc, the Absents, the Frere 
Aine, the Sacrifice, Lise Tavernier, Le Char, and various 
dramas, such as L'Arlesienne, drawn from his stories and 
novels. The Lettres de mon moulin, the Lettres a un absent, 
the Contes du Lundi, Robert Helmont, the Petit Chose, 
form, perhaps, the most endearing part of his work, where 
personal souvenirs are most numerous, and where, in the 
form of romantic fiction, each page bears something of 
the joys and pains of the author's life. His fame is, howev- 
er, especially connected with such novels as Fromont 
Jeune et Risler aim. Jack, the Nabob, Numa Roumestan, 
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Sapho, I'Immortel, I'Evangeliste, Rose et Ninette, les Roi$ 
en Exil. The caricatures of the Tartarins only represent 
the amusement of a humourist, but these spirited sketches 
in no wise do harm to his reputation nor to Provence, 
which bears him no grudge. If his Petit Chose reminds us 
of Dickens, Tartarin may also be compared to Don Qui- 
xote ; and it is an honour even distantly to recall the 
genius of Cervantes. 

Others, much better than we could, have described 
his literary quaUties. 

c( He has given us some of the most touching, and most 
fascinating novels that we possess... He excelled in descri- 
bing everything that interested his sympathy. He had 
never the impersonality of the scholar, but he knew how to 
render objective his subjective experience, and find the 
external cause of his inward emotion. And so, taming the 
throbbings of his heart, which we all the time feel the more 
affect us, he applied himself to exacty imitating the object 
whose touch had offended or pleased him. » 

What he has the best described is that South of France 
which he loved so well. In all his novels exists some spot 
of the South, even in those dealing with Parisian life. Jean 
Gaussin, the lover of Sapho comes from Chateauneuf, 
it is at Chateauneuf, in the old domain of the Gaussins 
d'Armandy that he seeks a refuge, when trying to escape 
from Fanny Legrand. Jansoulet and his intendant Bom- 
pain are from the South ; to form a striking contrast to 
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the pomp of the Nabob, we have the picture of painful 
youth passed at Saint-Romans and at Marseilles ; by the 
side of Felicia Ruys and her fascinating Parisian ways, we 
have the Provencal headdress of the good Fran^oise, 
the mother of Jansoulet. 

Nimes occupies a place of honour in his works. The 
opening pages of Petit Chose show us the desolation of a 
Nimes mill going to ruin. In the Rots en exit, the youth- 
ful reminiscences of Elysee Meraut take us back to the 
weavers' quarter, alive with burning enthusiasm for the 
Royalist and Catholic cause. Numa Roumestan above all 
shows the town of Nimes in all its aspects ; the festival 
in the Arena, the middle-class household of Aunt Portal, 
the triumphant arrival of the deputy, the promenade of 
Numa and Hortense I,e Quesnoy among the old streets 
and Roman monuments, the baptism of the young Rou- 
mestan, and in the suburbs, amongst the vines, the mas 
of the Valmajours. 

Alphonse Daudet was for Mistral and the other proven- 
fal poets a devoted partisan and ever faithful friend. He 
pretty often wrote in the langue d'oc, and put all his heart 
into the defence of the Provencal Renascence. He is one 
of the best examples to be found of a defender of local 
dialects. Has his provencal culture in the least harmed 
his styje in French ? On the contrary, the language of 
Numa Roumestan, the Tartarins, the Lettres de mon Mou- 
lin, is full of original turns, and of new and picturesque 
expressions which come directly from the langue d'oc. 

9 
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We like, indeed, to quote the name of Daudet to show 
the twofold richness of the race of the South, which has 
two languages at its disposal, and which has given birth 
to such French writers as Paul Arene, Ferdinand Fabre, 
Alphonse Daudet or Edmond Rostand, as well as to 
Roumanille, Aubanel, and Mistral. In the study of the 
Master at Maillane, we have often noticed the photo- 
graph in which Daudet, still a young man, is seated by 
author of Mireio. We are happy to be able to reproduce 
it here for our readers. If the literary movement of the 
South of France in the 19"" century were to be represen- 
ted by a diptych, no truer idea could be given than the 
two figures of the poet of Maillane and the novehst of 
Nimes. 

In the garden of the Fountain, the town of Nimes, in 
1906, erected a monument to Henri Revoil. The illustrious 
architect deserved this tribute of gratitude, for, though 
not born at Nimes, he rendered such services to the town 
that it considers him as one of her children. « He was 
born of a Provencal mother, in one of the must charming 
cities of the South », said M. Henry Roujon in his inaugu- 
ration speech on Nov. 12, 1906. « He resolved to conse- 
crate himself to his native province. He devoted himself, 
so to speak, to the beautiful land he loved for its sun 
and its genius. Even the attraction of student Ufe at 
Paris could not make him forget his vow. The son of 
Provence remained true to the old soil. His first efforts 
were given up to a master-piece of meridonal architecture. 
He exposed at the Salon in 1846 a study of Montmajour 
Abbey. » 

The name of Henri Revoil in chiefly connected with 
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Romance architecture ; his book is an authority on the 
subject and the example of his clever restorations may be 
unhesitatingly taken. The man who designed the monu- 
ment to him, M. Albert Ballu, head architect for historical 
monuments, very appropriately put in front of the artist's 
bust, a woman clothed in a peplum to symbolise the muse 
of Romance architecture. It is a copy of an old statue 
called the Virgin of Beaucaire, which decorates the vesti- 
bule of a private house of that town (old Narbonne-Pelet 
mansion). 

The artistic activity of Revoil entended over the whole 
of the South of France. « At Aries, Vaison, St-Trophime, 
Montmajour, Baux, Tarascon, Avignon, Orange, he is 
everywhere where there is glory to defend or beauty to 
save. » 

At Nimes his special work is the restoration of Roman 
monuments ; « All those imposing and fragile wonders 
need a respectful protector. The hand that touches them 
must be sure and light. Revoil was the pious guardian of 
their immortahty. » He was also charged with the com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame and St-Castor, 
and the tomb of Monsignor Cart. 

« He never was simply an archeologist and restorer, his 
personal and modern work, delicately original, yet observ- 
ing tradition, is represented by more than seventy churches 
and chapels. The proofs of this manysided talent, in which 
a knowledge of modern processes was allied to a respect for 
the past, are to be found everywhere in the South. After the 
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death of Vaudoyer and Esperandieu, he was appointed to 
continue the building of Marseilles Cathedral. To him this 
noble temple owes its interior decoration, so mysteriously 
sumptuous, and its beautiful, majestic porch. A marvellous 
draughtsman, thoroughly trained in technique of all schools, 
initiated in every art. Revoil passed from the drawing for a 
mosaic to the design of a ciborium with the masterful ease 
of the artists of old. » 

We shall say more in another work', of all the Revoil 
family, and notably of Pierre Revoil, the painter and 
father of the architect, as well as of the writer and trav- 
eller Benedict Revoil, his brother and born like him at 
Aix. We shall so have occsision to study the whole work 
of the architect whose memory the inhabitants of Nimes 
are right in keeping alive. Here we should just like to 
quote a few lines of a letter sent in 1906 by Mistral to 
M. Paul Revoil, then ambassador at Berne : 

« ... Be sure that I join, both as old friend and as a Pro- 
venfal, in glorifying the eminent architect who has done so 
much to restore and set ofi the historic monuments of Pro- 
vence and the South. Like the companions of the legendary 
tour of France, Revoil has carved his name, as the Mistre 
de la pHro, on the most remarkable buildings in the country, 
from our amphitheatres, the basilisk of St Trophime, the 
chateau of Tarascon, the bridge of St Ben6zet, to the Cathe- 
drals of MontpeUier, Marseilles and Nimes. I therefore salute 

I. Aix-en-Provetice, new Edition. 
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the bust of your illustrious father with all my gratitude and 
my most pious souvenir. » 

Paul Revoil, now ambassador at Madrid, has already 
had a superb career. In Algeria, in Tunis, in Marocco, at 
the Conference of Algesiras, he has deserved the gratitude 
of every Frenchman. And let us not foget, moreover, that 
he adores the arts, Provence and his bastide at Mouries. 

In terminating this short account of the famous men 
of Nimes, we cannot omit a word in praise of M. Gaston 
Boissier, even though he be still alive. In his fine study 
of Jean-Fran9ois Seg'uier, the archeologist of Nimes, he 
writes : 

« Seguier was bom at Nimes in 1703. All we know of his 
early years, is that he was still young when attracted by 
archeological studies. This inclination is comprehensible in 
a land so full of old remains ; As the past is always before 
one's eyes, it is but natural to dream of knowing it, and one 
becomes an antiquary only by keeping one's eyes open. 

« This old industrial and commercial city is in many 
points like the Italian republics of the Middle Ages. In spite 
of its commercial life, it has never disdained the intellectual 
side of things : even in times we are accustomed to call bar- 
barious, it understood and honoured the mind. As early as 
the middle of the 14"' century, the wealthy middle-classes 
wished to found in their midst a Law School. They applied 
to neighbouring towns to send them teachers, and when 
they came, the consuls went in great pomp to meet them 
outside the gates, just as they did for passing kings and 
princes. 
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» The Renascence and the Reformation, favourably 
welcomed at Nimes, increased their fondness for scientific 
studies. A theological school was founded, which, thanks to 
the talent of the teachers and the success of the pupils, soon 
attracted the attention of all Europe. In a few years it gave 
to Science Rulmann, Sorbi^re, Graverol, Cotelier, and above 
all the illustrious Samuel Petit. It is a land, said Casaubon, 
never without scholars, and now they abound. 

Unfortunately this tradition was broken about the middle 
of the 17"" century, when the Theological Faculty was 
closed and the Art College given over to the Jesuits. From 
that time there was a notable abatement in serious studies. 
Instead of the keen theological discussions which had troub- 
led the preceding age, but which betokened a certain energy 
of character, they found nothing better to do than to turn 
out gallant poems or write fine language. 

» However, love of antiquity still continued to exist ; in 
fact, it never quite disappeared from a country, so aUve 
with all kinds of vestiges of the past. Those fine monuments, 
those medals and inscriptions still discovered and incessantly 
appealing to art-lovers have kept up, so to speak, a perma- 
nent school of archeology. In such a country, Seguier grew 
up. One day he won a medal of Aprippa in his games, and his 
wish to understand it, awakened in him the love of the 
'numismatic art. From that moment he was an ardent col- 
lector'... » 

To-day Nimes is still the permanent school of Archeo- 
logy, and at the head of the scholars of Nimes, may be 

I. Gaston Boissier, An iS"" century Schoiar. Jean-Francois S^uier. 
Revue des Deux Mondes. April i" 1871. 
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Gabriel Ferrier. — Portrait of M. Gaston Boissier. 
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placed M. Gaston Boissier himself. The learned author 
of the Fin du Paganisme, of VOpposition sous les Chars, 
la Religion Romaine, of Ciceron et ses Amis, is the best 
example of a talent in keeping with its origin and envi- 
ronment. The town of the Antonini, the finest Latin city 
of the Gauls, was one day to give the light to the historian 
of Rome and her glories. M. Gaston Boissier, writing on 
Roman civilisation, seemed to be paying the tribute of 
gratitude which an entire nation owed its benefactors. 
This task, which the Providence of literature and art no 
doubt entrusted him with, he accomplished with incom- 
parable precision and ampleness. This man of learning, 
who knew how to keep in the midst of the most thankless 
studies the grace of the Latin and the smile of the Sou- 
themer,rises to the heights of poetry when he sings of the 
splendours of Rome. He somewhere quotes the words of 
Plutarch calling Rome « a sacred and beneficient god- 
dess, » and here we have in a chapter of the Oppositions 
sous les Cesars, a complete commentary on 'this cry of 
admiration. He is speaking of the civilisation of the pro- 
vinces under the Empire : 

« One could establish, by a study of imperial institutions 
and the reading of Roman historians that the provinces 
were in general happier and better treated under the Empire 
than during the Republic. But there are surer testimonies of 
their prosperity. I refer to those admirable ruins of which 
France, Spain, Africa and Asia are full. Travellers meet at 
each step, in the poorest of little townlets, with vestiges of 
temples, theatres, palaces, baths, bridges, roads, aqueducts 
which fill them with the greatest surprise. Almost all these 
monuments date from the first centuries of the Empire, and 
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give us an idea of a most flourishing situation. Never has the 
world been, if not happier, at least richer, and it is scarcely- 
possible to admit that towns, which could find sufficient 
resources in their finances to erect these magnificent buil- 
dings, were put to ransom and impoverished by the Roman 
proconsuls, as some pretend. We can scarcely think Juvenal 
is in earnest in telling us, when speaking of the time of Adrian 
in which all those sumptuous buildings were erected, that 
the world was ruined, and that the vanquished peoples had 
been so robbed, that they had nothing left to take. There is 
more justice and truth in the portrait which the rhetorician 
Aristides draws for us about the middle of the a""* century : 
ci The whole earth » says he, is in festival garb. She has put 
aside her old fighting costume, and only dreams of every 
kind of magnificence, ornament, and pleasure. The old 
quarrels between the towns have ceased, they only now 
rival in magnificence and luxury, each wishful of appearing 
more beautiful than its neighbours. Everywhere there are 
gymnasia, fountains, propylxa, workshops and schools, as 
though after a long illness, the universe were returning to 
health. The benefits of the Romans are everywhere so equally 
showered, that it is impossible to say who receives a better 
share. Every town in full of them, and radiant with elegance 
and splendour, the whole land is adorned like a vast garden. » 

One might believe that to write this page, M. Gaston 
Boissier -rested his paper on some stone of the Arena or 
of the Pont du Gard ! 

The enthusiastic praise of the rhetorician Aristides 
must often have haunted his memory as he went, when 
a student or young schoolmaster, dreaming among the 
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monuments of his native town. He lived again the Roman 
hfe in the Squares of Nimes, under the archways of the 
Amphitheatre and the vault of the Temple of Diana, and 
before the peristyle of the Maison Carrie, And the Romans 
he draws in his books, with striking likeness, he would 
seem to recognise as distant relations... 



